RECORDS WITH AN IRISH INTEREST 


“*. . . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


JOHN McCORMACK 

A JOHN McCORMACK CONCERT: 
Songs by Ireland’s Famed Tenor, 
many featuring his spoken instruc- 
tions. Star of the County Down 
The Gentle Maiden / Oft in the 
Stilly Night/Silent Hour of Prayer, 
et 
33-AV-112 27/6 ($4.00) 

JOHN McCORMACK SINGS IRISH 
SONGS Somewhere a Voice is 
Calling/The Foggy Dew/There is a 
Flower that Bloometh / Mother 
Machree/The Rose of Tralee, et« 
CDN, 1002 21 ($3.00 

Many other titles in stock. 
BRENDAN O’DOWDA 

THE IMMORTAL PERCY FRENCH: 
Phil the Fluter’s Ball/Donnegan’s 
Daughter / The Mountains of 
Mourne/Mr. Breen’s Heifer/Eileen 
Oge, etc 


COL 335x 1113 27/6 ($4.00)... 


BRENDAN: Kitty of Coleraine / 
Glendun / By the Short Cut to 
The Rosses /Galway Bay / Little 
Mary Cassidy, et 
COL 335 x 1185 27/6 ($4.00). 

EMERALD AND TARTAN: Trottin’ 
to the Fair/The Stutterin’ Lovers/ 
Spanish Ladies / The Spinning 
Wheel/Darlin’ Girl from Clare, et: 
COL 3351111 21 $3.00). 

MARY O’HARA 

Mary O’Hara singing to her own harp 
accompaniment in SONGS OF 
ERIN: She Moved Thro’ the 


Fair/I have a bonnet trimmed 


with blue/My Lagan Love, et 
LBE. 13 97/ 6 $4.00 
Write and ask us for the complete 
catalogue of this popular singer 
vecords 


Radio Review 4% Record Shop 


34, Grafton Street, Dublin, Ireland 
Telephone 71731-5 


ing, ltreland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND 
The Wearin’ of the Green 
COL. 3351090. 21/- 
Ceili Music 
COL. SEG. 7826. 9/- ($1.50 
irish Reels 
COL. SEG. 7823. 9/- ($1.50) 


Irish Waltzes and Jigs 
COL. SEG. 7941. 


($3.00) 


9/- ($1.50). 


IRISH GUARDS BAND 


St. Patrick’s Day 

HMV. CLP 1076. 27/6 ($4.00). 
St. Patrick’s Day Parade 

HMV. YEG 8318. 9/- ($1.50). 


BRIDIE GALLAGHER 


The Girl from Donegal 
LBE. 17 27/6 ($4.00) 


Moonlight in Mayo 
LBE 


25 27/6 ($4.00) 


Write and ask to see our complete 
catalogue of Irish Records. Just send 
remittance plus 4/6 ($0.75) for 
extended Play or 7/6 ($1.00) for 
Long Play Records to us, giving the 
numbers of the records required 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


No, it’s not a covered wagon 
... Besides, there are no Injuns 
in County Cork. No cowboys 
either—only cowherds. This is 
@ much less hazardous adventure 
—a leisurely holiday in a horse- 
drawn caravan. Why hurry? 
Sure, when God made time He 
made plenty of it. 

[Photo: Bérd Failte Eireann. 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly why not become 
a subscriber? One year, 20s. ; 
two years, 35s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news- 
agent, bookseller, or post to 
Irntsu Dicest, 43 Parkgate St,, 
Dublin, Ireland, 
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No Milk 


for that Ulcer 


How the days of Marie Biscuits and milk are numbered 
for the stomach ulcer sufferer 


F a boiled fish and milk diet could cure 

a stomach ulcer, there would now be 
no ulcers . . . simple and obvious enough, 
yet despite the fact that on such a diet 
many ulcer sufferers find little or no im- 
provement, boiled fish and milk continue 
to be prescribed in the majority of cases; 
the majority, but not all, however. Slowly 
medical science is coming to the view 
that the cure for stomach ulcers—a com- 
plaint affecting hundreds more South 
Africans every year—must be sought 
elsewhere. Pioneers of the new school of 
thought are three South African brothers— 
a doctor, a chemist and a business man. 
They have produced a remedy for stom- 
ach ulcers which not only is quite revolu- 
tionary—involving no dieting whatever, 
but is based on an entirely new conception 
of what an ulcer is. Contrary to the view 
accepted for years by doctors, that a 
stomach ulcer is caused by an excess of 
hydrochloric acid, these brothers believe 
that it is caused by a bodily deficiency. 
No other bodily ailment, they say, is 
caused by an excess of anything so why 
— an ulcer be excepted. A few years 
- e believed that diabetes was due 

yo manufacturing too much 
ant thew we know ‘hat it is the result 
of a lack of insulin. There are many other 
analogies. 

The answer to an ulcer they believe, is 
to be found in good food and plenty of it. 
Their patients, all sv:fferers from chronic 
ulcers, mostly with . ‘.istory of many 
years pain and discomfort, are recom- 
mended red, juicy steaks, fresh, whole- 
some food—e rich protein-full diet— 
quite a change from the sloppy fish and 


milk regime. 
BEWARE OF 


Obviously the De-Nol treatment for 
stomach ulcers—for that is what it is 
called—involves more than good food. 
De-Nol itself is a medicine which forms 
a tenacious and impenetrable coagulum 
over the ulcer surface by means of a 
chemical reaction which occurs imme- 
Jiately the medicine reaches the ulcer site. 
This coagulum protects the ulcer from 
the irritating action of the gastric juices 
and other aggravating factors, and this 
protection is progressively maintained 
until the ulcer is completely healec. 

What cures have been effected by this 
De-Nol treatment? Clinical records re- 
veal that at least 95% of more than 
100,000 cases treated during recent years 
have experienced permanent relief, and 
from all parts of the world letters come 
from ‘medical men, nurses and thankful 
laymen, expressing their gratitude and 
testifying to the success of the De-Nol 
method. Successful -linical tests have 
been carried out with De-Nol by the 
University of Rome; the Nestle, Clinic 
Lausanne; the Cantonal Hospital, Fri- 
bourg, St. Vincent’s Hospital, Brussels; 
Oaklands Naval Hospital, California and 
by some of the world’s most famous 
hospitals and Infirmaries in London, 
Manchester, Durham, and Leeds. 

De-Nol is also widely and successfully 
prescribed under two of the world’s 
greatest National Health Organisations. 

Obtainable at 58/6 per treatment 
through your Chemist or Woulfe’s 
Chemists, 35 Grafton Street, Dublin; 
P. Cowley, Medical Hall, Castletown 
Bere, County Cork; T. R. Lester Led., 
106 Patrick Street, Cork. 
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An Englishman’s evaluation of our new-drive 
industrial development 


Will Ireland become the 
Switzerland of the North ? 


GEORGE BULL 


HE Irish are becoming con- 

vinced that they have more 
than a sporting chance of catch- 
ing up with the rest of Western 
Europe in industrialisation and 
living standards. 

It was a French manufacturer 
—whose factory is now building 
in Galway—who recently con- 
jectured that the Republic could 
become the “ Switzerland of the 
north ”. Many Irish business and 
political leaders think this is too 


audacious an ambition by far, at 
least to be voiced before strangers. 
Despite this, by the end of this 
decade, if recent progress is main- 
tained a comparison between Irish 
industrial and commercial per- 
formance and Swiss achievements 
will be far from whimsical. 

In fact there is little whimsi- 
cality about the Irish mood today. 
Mr. Sean Lemass, the Prime 
Minister, has won a reputation 
for a hard-headed pragmatism 


Condensed from The Director (London), 
the Fournal of the Institute of Directors 
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which is not so alien to his com- 
patriots’ taste as outsiders often 
suppose and which is charac- 
teristic of his Government’s 
approach: the results are being 
seen in terms of sheer economic 
success—in mounting foreign in- 
vestment and higher industrial 
production. 

“In the west a good raincoat 
is indispensable” advises the 
British Board of Trade in its 
admirable “Hints to Business- 
men visiting the Irish Republic,” 
not forgetting to caution them to 
avoid “such subjects as religion 
and politics.” 

Formerly the Irish might 
reasonably have objected that 
there was surely nothing else 
worth talking about. Now, of 
course, there certainly is: the 
talk turns inevitably to the 
foreign-aided industrial develop- 
ment at Shannon, which has 
done more than anything else to 
make the United Kingdom aware 
—a little uneasily—of the switch 
in Irish attitudes. 

Shannon has had an _ inter- 
national atmosphere for some 
time. It is the most westerly 
airport in Europe, used by 
Continental, British and American 
airlines. The airport has been 
a remarkable success. 

A few years ago, however, to 
safeguard against a fall in 
earnings from transatlantic pas- 
senger traffic (because of the 
tendency for non-Irish airlines in- 
creasingly to use their jet aircraft 
for direct flights from New York 


to Paris or London), the decision 
was taken to develop Shannon 
on a far more comprehensive 
basis. 

The chief purpose of the 
Shannon Free Airport Develop- 
ment Company was to secure a 
major increase in freight traffic— 
and that meant attracting manu- 
facturing industry to the fringes 
of the airport. During the past 
year the results of this drive 
for foreign investment—which is 
strengthening the economy of the 
airport itself by fostering the use 
of air transport for shipping 
products and materials and is 
boosting local employment—have 
begun to make themselves felt. 

There is a strange atmosphere 
of outlandishness at Shannon. 
The flat green fields, the distant 
hills and the wide sluggish river 
combine to induce a sense of 
quiet remoteness which is abruptly 
shattered by the sound of low- 
flying aircraft, the clatter of 
machinery and the sight of 
building gangs at work. 

Why does a foreign manufac- 
turer go to Shannon? As so often 
in business, there is frequently 
an element of chance. The 
managing director may enjoy a 
fishing holiday in Ireland and 
the following year take the 
chairman along, and a few years 
later the company may have a 
flourishing Irish subsidiary. But 
that only explains how oppor- 
tunities may come to the notice 
of people who are looking for 
them. 


HARD work never killed anybody. But then, again, resting 
is responsible for very few casualties. 


Broadly speaking, there are two 
reasons for the establishment of 
factories at Shannon by foreign 
manufacturers—who have been 
so enthusiastic, incidentally, that 
the Development Company is 
scrutinising applications more and 
more selectively. 

First, there is the push—the 
shortage and expense of labour 
in many Western European 
countries. Then the pull—for 
companies setting up at Shannon 
total exemption from income tax 
and corporation profits tax, until 
1983, on profits from export 
business, partial exemption from 
rates, accelerated depreciation 
allowances to be set against tax 
when the liability arises. 

In addition, the airport is a 
duty-free zone, and the manu- 
facturer is offered a non-repay- 
able grant up to half the cost of 
his plant and the entire cost of 
training staff. 

Many manufacturers cite their 
ability to plough back profits ; 
most of them, with their eyes on 
world markets, find that the air 
freight facilities at Shannon make 
it an excellent distribution point. 
And labour relations are good: 
Progress (International), which 
makes floor maintenance and in- 
dustrial suction cleaning machines 
at Shannon and is already ex- 
panding there, simply cites the 
fact that its workers recently 
flung a party for the management. 


not 
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And finally, there is Common- 
wealth Preference. The Irish Re- 
public enjoys Commonwealth 
Preference in the United King- 
dom (and certain other Common- 
wealth markets); and the United 
Kingdom takes about  three- 
quarters of the Republic’s total 
exports. Hence the fears of some 
British firms that foreign manu- 
facturers will use Shannon, and 
other areas in Ireland, to push 
cheap products into the United 
Kingdom at Commonwealth pre- 
ferential rates. 

Admittedly, one has only to 
compare the manufacturing 
strength of Britain with that of 
the Republic to put this threat in 
perspective. If, however, particu- 
lar British industries and firms did 
encounter what they felt was un- 
fair and damaging competition 
from the Republic they could at 
least have recourse to the Board 
of Trade, not only with an eye 
to anti-dumping legislation but 
also in the knowledge that com- 
mercial co-operation between 
Dublin and London is close and 
friendly at government levels. 

What is happening at Shannon 
is only a small, if the most eye- 
catching, example of the Repub- 
lic’s determination to overhaul 
its economy. The Government has 
gone after foreign investment for 
the entire twenty-six counties. In 
1960, 30 new firms with foreign 
participation—11 of them British 
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—started production in the Re- 
public, making everything from 
ballpoint pens and razor blades 
to pharmaceuticals and _ steel 
tubes. These are now giving a 
fresh and tougher edge to the 
country’s export campaign, which 
has already lifted overseas sales 
of manufactured goods from £5 
million in 1950 to about £33 
million last year. 

In its latest report on Ireland, 
the OEEC noted that the chief im- 
petus to recently increased in- 
vestment and exports came from 
the industrial sector, and that in 
this context “the coming into 
operation of a number of new 
firms, many of them with foreign 
participation and oriented to- 
wards production for export, was 
a particularly significant develop- 
ment.” 

Neither factories nor foreign 
investment, of course, are new to 
the Republic. And although the 
Government and the business 
community have never before 
been so export conscious, Guin- 
ness alone testifies that foreign 


trade is not suddenly a new ex- 
perience to be marvelled at. 

The difference today is that 
Irishmen are showing a vigorous 
determination to exploit their 
international opportunities with- 
out reference to the slogans of the 
past—whether in the United 
Nations, or in preparing to follow 
Britain into the Common Market, 
Or in ingenious schemes for 
attracting foreign capital and 
know-how. 

“Hard work” was one of the 
insistent themes of the Govern- 
ment’s Programme for Economic 
Expansion but it also made it 
clear that Irish industry had to 
couple hard work with some hard 
thinking, particularly on the score 
of its traditional reliance on tariff 
protection. This is still the em- 
phasis. 

Recently Mr. Lemass coupled 
an appeal for a new _ type 
of Irish “merchant adventurer” 
with a characteristically forth- 
right warning that the dismant- 
ling of industrial tariffs and quotas 
might soon have to start. 


Ki) 


The Bald Truth 


A DUBLIN stockbroker met one of his former classmates and 

asked him had any of his boyhood dreams been realised. 

“ Yes,” he replied. “‘ Often when my mother combed my 
hair I wished that I hadn’t any.” 


I. C. 


QNE cannibal said to another, “I just don’t know what to 


make of my wife.” 


“Oh,” said the other, “ if you like I'll lend you my cookery 


book.” 


This Londoner came and 


saw and concurred 


I find the 
secret of the 


FRIENDLY 
AIRLINE 


MARY 


—— Irish take a great personal 
pride in Aer Lingus. There’s 
something fiercely national about 
these green airplanes from the 
Emerald Isle, each one labelled 
with a shamrock. 

The shamrock is a nostalgic 
symbol, and I think Irish emi- 
grants all over the world, stepping 
into an Aer Lingus plane, must 
feel they are home already. 

The air hostesses, wearing the 
“green, of course, have their own 
brand of gentle efficiency. It is 
they who are responsible for 
giving Aer Lingus the reputation 
of the friendly airline. 

I asked Catherine O’Hagan, a 
tall, slender girl of 22 with reddy- 
brown hair, big blue eyes and 
a soft voice, how far kindness 
entered into’ their six-week 
training. 

“Ah no, not at all,” she said, 


HAVEN 


“they just tell us to be natural 
and to entertain people. It’s 
very important to take an interest 
in them, even if they’re only 
going to Liverpool. It doesn’t do 
to be smarmy and professional 
about it. You’ve got to treat 
the passengers as guests and not 
just as people going from one 
point to another. 

“Of course, on the long flights 
you get to know them much 
better. We have great chats. 
Children travelling on their own, 
for instance, like to run up and 
down the middle, but I usually 
put them next to the window and 
give them a map, or read to 
them if I have time. Then I 
take the little boys into the 
cockpit to see how the plane 
works. 

“TI very rarely get people who 
are difficult, though sometimes 
they do ask for extraordinary 


Condensed from the Evening Standard (London) 
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things—like ‘Could you phone 
my office, dear, and say I'll be 
late,’ and then, of course, you 
get the old ladies who want to 
open the window, so you have 
to explain about pressurised air- 
craft. But I was brought up in 
a convent, so I learnt to respect 
old people.” 

I asked her how she coped 
with the ultra-merry Irish after 
some spree like a rugby inter- 
national. Her eyes lit up: 

“Those flights are marvellous, 
the greatest fun. The best one 
is after the Grand National when 
they just sing the whole time. 
Ah, no, they're not a bit 
difficult—they’re wonderful. 

“TI think you should get on 
with the people you work with, 
too. If there’s friction in a 
team, it shows. Now Ireland’s a 
small country, so I know most 
of the crowd of girls I work 
with—I went to school with lots 
of them. And even if I don’t 
know them, it doesn’t matter. 
The Irish are very easy, you 
know; there’s none of this stuffi- 
ness. We just accept people at 
their face value.” 

Miss O’Hagan, who has travelled 
on all the Aer Lingus routes 
during her three years with the 
company, reckons that people 
from different countries need 
different treatment. 


“You have to put yourself 
out a lot more—especially for 
the Americans. So many things 
mean something different, even 
the martinis, and we don’t realise 
it because they speak the same 
language. 

“Most important of all,” she 
concluded, philosophically, “is 
to be an interesting person your- 
self. It can be a tinny existence 
inside an airplane, so I make 
sure I read a lot. If you’re going 
to meet all these fascinating 
people, you’ve got to make sure 
you’re lively yourself.” 

The material advantages of 
travelling Aer Lingus also have 
this national tinge. Shannon, the 
duty-free airport, is the answer 
to every American’s desire to 
return home traditionally  gift- 
laden. And it was the barman 
at Shannon who gave the world 
a taste for Irish coffee. 

The partitions in the Boeings 
on the Atlantic flights are pat- 
terned in lovely Carrickmacross 
lace, and if you're travelling 
Golden Shamrock to New York, 
you eat your sumptuous dinner 
off only the best equipment— 
Irish silverware, Waterford glass, 
and Irish linen table napkins 
worked with the beautiful Tara 
brooch design. 

All the aircraft are called after 
Irish saints. 


‘THE only exercise some people take is jumping to con- 


clusions. 


J. P. TURNER 


A “FOR SALE” ad. in a Dublin paper: “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica, complete set, never used .. . My wife knows 


everything.” 
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He will be importuned by post, telephone and 


telegram... 


. and a friend of princes 


Oh, to be an Irish Sweeps 
Derby Winner ! 


P. C. DEMPSEY 


NLY twenty-five miles from 

Dublin on a straight-through 
main road across the plains of 
Kildare lies The Curragh race- 
course. Picture this already 
renowned course next June, when 
every road converging there will 
bring the world and his wife to 
the year’s most exciting sports 
event—the newly-established in- 
ternational horse race, the Irish 
Sweeps Derby, 1962. 

As the world watches these 
scenes on TV, imagine the 
emotions of those actually taking 
part. On the wide level course, 
white rails chalk out against the 
green its length of one-and-a-half 
miles—one of the finest courses 
in racing. 

Thousands upon thousands line 
the rails and fill the big flower- 
decked stands, with flags of 
every nation bright against the 
sky . . . and still they come. But 
it is the owners and trainers who 
will experience their real thrill 
of a lifetime. And of course in 
the jockeys’ quarters, especially, 
tension is mounting to its peak. 
Here the riders and their valets 


are feverishly busy as the clock 
ticks over to an hour before the 
start. 

Already some jockeys have 
donned their colours and stand 
or walk about nervously in cap, 
jacket, breeches and _ boots, 
waiting to weigh in on the room 
scales for a preliminary check. 
After this each jockey, saddle and 
weighted cloth on arm, joins the 
queue for the Clerk of the Scales 
who must ensure that each rider 
is weighed-out at the allotted 
figure. 

Now it’s a test of nerves at 
snapping-point as the jockeys in 
their colourful silks wait in the 
parade ring. Some bend or flick 
their whips, a few chat together, 
others listen sharp-faced to the 
instructions of owner or trainer. 

More electric than ever will 
be the atmosphere evoked by this 
intensely competitive race. As at 
every racecourse, there will be 
in attendance Lady Luck herself 
—on this occasion with a gift of 
£60,000 in prize-money_ to 
bestow. 

However, it is not alone the 
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big stake-money which makes the 
Irish Sweeps Derby so important. 
Ireland has long maintained an 
unrivalled reputation for blood- 
stock and fine horsemanship, 
demonstrated not only upon the 
Classic courses but in _ inter- 
national equestrian competitions. 

Even for the first Irish Sweeps 
Derby entries have poured in 
from almost every sporting 
country, a fact which ensures 
increasing success for this Classic 
in the future as an outstanding 
international horse-race. 

Breeder and owner Nesbit 
Waddington declares that this 
race “will become the accepted 
championship of Europe for three 
year olds over one and a half miles. 
The Curragh racecourse is so wide 
and the turns so easy that no 
one from any country could have 
doubts about running their best 
horses there 

“Tt will require a bold owner 
and superlative and very sound 
horse to win both the Epsom 
(at the end of May) and Irish 
Sweeps Derbys, but the horse 
that brings off this double will 
certainly be classed with the 
great racehorses of all time.” 

In the past it was the dream 
of Irish breeders to produce the 
perfect racer—a winner in middle 
and long distance races. This 
ambition has long been damped 
down since breeders have not 
been encouraged, either in Ireland 
or Britain, by a winning bonus 
for the breeder. In France, on 
the other hand, there is a cash 
bonus for breeders of the first 
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and second home in every race— 
and thus practical boosting of 
French bloodstock. 

“The bonuses to the breeders 
of the first, second and third 
in the Irish Sweeps Derby of 
1962, of £500, £300 and {£200 
respectively, are a great incentive 
to breeders,” states Major Cyril 
Hall, Manager of the Aga Khan’s 
Irish Studs. The new international 
Classic, therefore, is “a long 
overdue step in the right direction 
for encouraging breeders to return 
to the old pattern... ” 

Meanwhile the minute hand 
creeps forward and the pattern 
of the great race itself will soon 
be seen in colourful array strung 
out along The Curragh course. 
Partly it will depend upon the 
factors experts talk about—class, 
staying-power, speed and so on. 
Partly it will be shaped by the 
magic hand of chance. 

“There are no rules about 
conformation,” Major Hall points 
out, “as one has only to look 
in the winner’s enclosure after 
races to see them of all shapes 
and sizes”—a tribute to “the 
glorious uncertainty” of horse 
racing. 

Now comes the last few tingling 
minutes before the away, and a 
race that may well be the test 
for the greatest racehorse of all 
time. There goes the bell to 
saddle ; the jockeys are helped to 
mount and one after another, on 
their dancing and __ sensitive 
charges, prance or gallop to the 
tapes. After some anxious, per- 
haps even heartbreaking moments 
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they really are momentarily in 
line. Up snap the tapes and— 
“They're off! ” 

Whatever the other uncertain- 
ties, one thing is sure. It will be 
a tremendous race, a race with 
a world-wide audience. I leave the 


owner becomes one of the most 
sought-after persons in the world 
of bloodstock breeders . . . He 
will be waylaid on the racecourse 
and in the club and importuned 
by post, telephone and telegram. 
He will be a friend of princes and 


final word to Captain Spencer courted by women oi title and 
Freeman, C.B.E.: fame. He will require a full-time 

“ Immediately the mimal secretary, a bodyguard or a posse 
passes the winning-post the of private detectives...” 


Birth of Modern Spiv 

“ MAN goeth forth to his work and to his labour until the 
evening.” This picture of contentment, orderliness and 

fulfilment from biblical days might suit Gray’s ploughman, 

but can it illustrate the labour conditions of today? More 

often we hear of work condemned as a curse. 

The young man in St. John Ervine’s play typified a familiar 
attitude when he said to his father-in-law, “Work is a 
punishment for sin, and I have repented.” Because we have 
failed to make distinctions between the dignity of work and 
the weight of laboriousness, we have seen the birth of the 
modern spiv. 

But we really cannot blame the opening chapters of 
Genesis for this blighted view of industry, When the man 
was put into the garden, his function was to dress it and 
keep it; the curse had not yet come. Later, when disorder 
and disobedience invaded the loveliness of creation’s design, 
work became toil. 

Most Rev. Dr. G. O. Simms (Dublin) 


OF course woman’s place is in the home—isn’t that where 
the telephone is? 


Optical Allusion 
JN this country cobwebs are generally treatea as uninteresting 
things, of no commercial value, and at best an easy means 
of collecting dust. 
In America there is a woman of Irish descent who makes 
a good income from the business of collecting and selling 
spiders’ webs. 
Who are her clients? Makers of optical instruments. 


[rishwomen in 


POLITICS 


a= attempt to do anything 
about a problem, great or 
small, involves politics in some 
form. And while many Irish- 
women are deeply concerned with 
such problems, relatively few of 
them seem to become active in 
party politics. Why? Is it the 
fault of the women or the political 
parties or the electorate? We 
have had outstanding political 
women in the past; why not 
now ? 

A recent broadcast on “ What 
room is there in politics for 
women?” gave me an oppor- 
tunity to find out what some of 
the people most vitally concerned 
thought about the matter. I 
checked their answers with my 
own ad hoc cross section of public 
opinion and somewhat limited 
personal experience. The people 
interviewed did not always agree 
with each other, so it is not 
surprising that my public opinion 
poll did not always agree either. 

The facts look straightforward 
enough. We have no statistics 


Is the task of running the 
country to remain a 
masculine preserve ? 


MIRIAM HEDERMAN 


as to what proportion of those 
who vote at elections are women 
nor as to how the sexes tend to 
vote, but the “old hands” all 
agree that Irishwomen are as 
good, or bad, about casting their 
vote as their menfolk. 

There are no figures, either, 
for the number of women who 
are members of a political party, 
but again those with first-hand 
experience agree that women did 
a great deal for all the parties. 
They canvassed for votes and 
money and kept the local party 
machine going between elections. 

Yet in spite of this local 
activity there are only nine women 
members of the Oireachtas out of 
a total of over two hundred 
members. Mr. de Valera appoin- 
ted the Countess Markievicz the 
first woman Cabinet Minister in 
1919, and we have had no other 
since then. 

Mrs. Celia Lynch, T.D., has 
achieved political success to the 
extent of becoming a Fianna 
Fail whip and she was most help- 
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ful with my programme. She 
felt that “women are active in 
politics but they don’t seek the 
limelight”. I feel that this must 
be true or they would have left 
the parties long ago. 

A forthright (male) member of 
my private public opinion pool told 
me that the women in politics were 
simply not very outstanding and 
therefore did not deserve cabinet 
rank. 

This argument would have 
been stronger if he had been able 
to prove that all the men who 
have held cabinet rank have been 
“outstanding” and _ therefore 
deserved it! With only five 
women in the Dail it is quite 
impossible to generalise anyway. 

Being a political candidate re- 
quires the individual’s time and 
effort and the party’s blessing. 
But many women in their middle 
twenties and early thirties are 
married and have young children 
and naturally put their families 
first. The voters are probably 
evenly divided in their prejudices 
—some feeling that an _ un- 
married woman is in politics for 
some flighty or sinister reason, 
and others that if a women is 
married she ought to stay at 
home. 

But does politics interfere with 
the attention a young husband 
and father should give his family? 
And has anyone ever compared 
the amount of time given to golf, 
amusement or plain idleness by 
some married women and the 
amount of time necessary for a 


IN POLITICS I§ 

C )apupnpnpudaiapupainpuiupupapnoniupngndadaen: 
N able woman graduate 
(not in politics) told me 


that women were often im- 
patient of party discipline when 
they saw something which 
urgently needed a solution so 
perhaps they do not find the 
bonds so strict in local affairs. 

And then, of course, there are 
fewer able men who want to 
take any part in local govern- 
ment than are prepared to take 
on the nation’s problems in 
the Dail and Senate. 

Miriam Hederman. 
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candidate or member of the Dail 
or Senate to devote to politics ? 
And what about the many able 
women who are single or childless 
or whose families have grown up? 

Apart from the exceptional 
circumstances associated with the 
birth of the State, women have 
been more successful in local than 
in national politics. The last Lord 
Mayor of Cork was a most dis- 
tinguished “political” woman 
and Dublin has had women as 
Lord Mayor in recent years. 

There seem to _ be several 
reasons for this success. In local 
affairs the hard-working woman’s 
worth is more easily recognised by 
the electorate and the matters 
dealt with are immediate and of 
manageable size so that the hard- 
working woman is encouraged to 
tackle them. 

If our Senate were properly 
vocational there would at least 


be representatives there of the 
women’s rural, housewives’ and 
trade union organisations. Even 
representing, as it does, the party 
political set-up it is surprising 
that there are not more women 
senators. 

Surely the political parties 
could nominate (or elect) women 
members of outside organisations 
who are also members of the 
party, not just because they are 
women but because they have 
proved themselves able ? 

I do not personally feel that 
there is “a woman’s point of 
view” in politics, but I find it 
Strange that in this democratic 
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age of universal education and 
“equal opportunity ” 50 per cent. 
of the population should have 
approximately 4 per cent of its 
members in the Oireachtas. 

Are Irishwomen interested in 
the long-term good of the 
country? Or have they decided 
thar they can do more good out- 
side politics ? Or have those who 
are in politics complete faith in 
the policy-making abilities of the 
men who run their parties ? 

Whatever the answers there 
seems no danger of a sudden 
influx of politically-minded women 
into the masculine preserve of 
running the country. 


Shh! ... Its a Shillelagh 
NOVELIst William Carleton gave, in 1853, the following 
account of the making of a shillelagh : 

“We selected the straightest root-growing piece of black- 
thorn : for if not root-growing, we did not consider it worth 
cutting, knowing from experience that a branch, however 
straight and fair soever it might look, would snap in the 


twist and tug of war. 


“ Having cut it as close to the root as possible, we then 
lopped off the branches and put it up the chimney to season. 
When seasoned we wrapped it in brown paper well steeped 
in hog’s lard or oil, buried it in a horse’s dunghill, paying 
it a daily visit for the purpose of making it straight by 
doubling back the bends or angles across the knee, in a 
direction contrary to their natural tendency. 

“When it was straight we renewed the oil wrapping till 
the staff was perfectly saturated. Then we rubbed it well 
with a woollen cloth containing a little blacklead and grease 


to give it a polish.” 


Irish Weekly 


And Whistling “ Tipperary” ? 
‘THE truth of the matter is that the British Army is marching 
on steaks from the South of Ireland. 


Dr. R. Stmpson, M.P. for Mid-Antrim 


It is common to hear parents complain that they them- 

selves could not answer the questions set for their children, 

so how could the children be expected to answer them ? 
Their complaints are ill-founded, says the writer 


* 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS: 
have they any value? 


Joun MaAcnaAMaArRA, C.M. 


OU cannot measure intelli- 

gence. It is not a material 
thing ; it has no quantity and no 
measurements ; sO one wonders 
about the value of those tests 
which are commonly thought to 
measure intelligence. What can 
possibly be intended in ascribing 
an IQ (intelligence quotient) of 
140 to Stephen and 70 to John? 
On the face of it we are saying 
that Stephen’s intelligence, which 
has no size, is twice as great as 
John’s, which has no size either. 
As these considerations form the 
basis of a wide-spread objection 
to the whole idea of intelligence 
testing we had better meet them 
squarely before we go on to dis- 
cuss the uses of intelligence tests. 
The same objection might be put, 
of course, to those who accept 
Intermediate and Leaving Certifi- 
cate marks as measures of intelli- 


gence. The wonder is that imthas 
never been raised and that public 
examinations should have escaped 
scotfree from the resentment 
generally aroused by the mere 
mention of intelligence tests. 

The majority of tests, whether 
they be ordinary examinations set 
by educationalists or intelligence 
tests, set by psychologists, con- 
sist simply of questions to which 
the answers are statements of 
fact or opinion. The educationalist 
may ask you to _ outline 
Napoleon’s career ; the psycholo- 
gists will probably ask you to 
underline the one word, out of a 
list of words, which fits a con- 
text. 

Each affixes numbers to your 
statements or responses, and 
these numbers are totalled to 
give you your score. It is the 
number of correct statements, 
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therefore, which is measured. 

What of the ability, the intelli- 
gence which enables one person to 
make more correct statements 
than another ? Is it not measured 
too? Not directly. 

Though intelligence is an im- 
material thing it can effect 
material results, as for instance, 
intelligence produced the lamp 
by which you read or the motor 
car in the street. Now it is the 
number and difficulty of these 
material results (for statements 
are material results) which are 
measured. Both the psycholo- 
gist and the educationalist are in- 
terested only in (finding a 
reliable index to the number of 
correct statements a person is 
likely to make in a particular 
field. 

Most items in an intelligence 
test ask the subject to pick out an 
essential property or aspect of 
quite familiar objects, as, for ex- 
ample, when an item asks him 
to notice that a cat, a snake and 
a cow all have in common the 
fact that they are animals. Or the 
test item may ask him to recog- 
nise a relationship, as does this 
one, for instance: flower is to 
petal as table is to—— ? Floor, 
leg, chair, plate or bud? Essen- 
tial properties and relationships 
such as these are the main yard- 
stick with which the psychologist 
tests intelligence. 

The educationalist is concerned 
primarily to ascertain whether a 
student has learned a certain 
body of facts and the relation- 
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ships between them, which he 
labels geometry or geography or 
any of the other subjects familiar 
in the ordinary school curriculum. 
This is precisely what the psy- 
chologist is at pains to avoid. 

He seeks to try out the intelli- 
gence (with questions about re- 
lationships, essential properties, 
etc.) On an unstudied body of 
knowledge which most people 
learn outside school or which is 
at least common to all basic 
courses. On such material alone 
can he test intelligence. This is 
the main difference between, say, 
a Leaving Certificate paper and 
an Intelligence Test. 

From the fact that it is so 
independent of knowledge we 
must not conclude that an IQ is 
a measure of “ pure” or “native” 
intelligence or that an IQ is 
totally independent of education 
or training. 

As a matter of fact, if we 
really wanted to know a person’s 
“native intelligence” we should 
have to seek for it at the moment 
of his birth; from that moment 
forward it ceases to exist because 
all his thinking is affected by 
experience. 

How a persOn answers every 
question in an Intelligence Test 
depends to some extent on what 
he has learned; and _= since 
some children are better taught 
than others, some children have 
an advantage when they sit 
opposite the psychologist to be 
tested. The whole science of in- 
telligence testing consists in re- 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS: 


ducing that the 
minimum. 

As a result of reducing the in- 
fluence of home and school an 
IQ reveals how a person stands 
intellectually in comparison with 
every other person in a country. 
There would be little purpose in 
testing a dock worker’s intelli- 
gence with a Latin paper, although 
a Latin paper is a very good test 
of intelligence. There may be little 
purpose in testing a secondary 
schoolboy’s intelligence with a 
Latin paper, because he may have 
missed the foundations of Latin 
syntax, or he may have loathed 
Latin so much that he never 
bothered to learn it. An Intelligence 
Test is designed to overcome all 
these difficulties in so far as they 
can be overcome ; it is designed to 
leave as little room for excuse as 
possible, and consequently it is the 
best means at our disposal of 
grading the population by intelli- 
gence. 

Is there any practical advantage 
in being able to grade the entire 
population ? In Britain they find 
it useful, because they use these 
gradings to decide which sort of 
school, grammar or secondary 
modern, a child ought to attend 
when he is eleven years of age. 
They do not rely solely on IQ, 
for their selection procedures 
usually take account of a 
teacher’s ratings of his pupils and 
of English and Arithmetic marks ; 
nevertheless an IQ has _ been 
proved an extremely accurate pre- 
dictor of how a child will fare 


advantage to 
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five or six years later in school- 
leaving examinations and is con- 
sequently a valuable selection 
criterion. 

Those who criticise individual 
questions in an Intelligence Test 
rarely have any idea of how the 
questions are selected. It is 
common to hear parents com- 
plain, when they learn some of 
the questions from their children, 
that they could not answer them 
themselves and how could the 
children be expected to answer 
them? Quite apart from the re- 
joinder to which they lay them- 
selves open (intelligence is 
hereditary), their complaints are 
ill-founded. A child’s mind works 
differently from an adult’s in 
some ways, and it may be, that a 
question which puzzles an intelli- 
gent adult, perhaps because of 
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the complications which only an 
adult can see, is quite straight- 
forward to a child of eleven. In 
any case every question is tried 
out on hundreds of children be- 
forehand, and it will not find its 
way into the test unless about 
50% of the children examined 
answer it correctly. In practice, 
nearly two-thirds of the questions 
tried out are rejected, 

From the fact that 50% of 
children are able to answer every 
question in the trial run of an 
intelligence test, correctly, it does 
not follow that 50% of the 
children who actually take the 
test will do so, simply because 
they will not be allowed enough 
time. Parents and teachers object 
to the consequent emphasis on 
speed, pointing out that the “ slow 
but sure ” child is at a disadvan- 
tage while the “slick” child is 
the one who heads the list of 
results. 

Fortunately, the truth is other- 
wise, for in the majority of cases 
the quick worker is also the in- 
telligent one; and furthermore 
the intelligent child, realising what 
is required of him in this type of 
test, will get on with the job 
and outpace the dull child. There 
is a second type of test which is 
untimed and which relies entirely 
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for its grading power on the 
scaled difficulty of its questions. 

Much of a clinical psychologist’s 
time is devoted to testing intelli- 
gence. Because an_ intelligence 
test is largely independent of 
home background and school in- 
fluence, it gives a fair chance to 
a child who is not making satis- 
factory progress at school of 
showing whether this is due to 
lack of mental ability or to some 
other reason, such as emotional 
disturbance. 

Whatever our view of intelli- 
gence tests and whatever our 
theoretical objections to the whole 
idea of measuring intelligence, 
the psychologist with his intellig- 
ence tests has come to stay. It is 
likely that the future will see his 
scope increasing. 

Some regret this. I heard one 
teacher say that a child has a 
right to keep his _ intellectual 
capacity secret, even from him- 
self, and there is surely a lot to 
be said in favour of this view. 
Tests have their place, however, 
and it would be foolish of any 
individual if he refused to be 
tested merely in order to pre- 
serve a personal conceit, just as 
it would be foolish of him to 
refuse an X-ray merely for fear 
of the truth. 


NEVER despair. But if you do, work on. 


EDMUND BURKE 


[ Do not understand why a doctor’s prescription should be 
so hard to read—when his bills are so clear. 


. 


The famous actress got a lesson in etiquette 
from the Aran Islanders 


Where They Never 
Apologise 


SIOBHAN 


| like to pass along to you a 
precious lesson in the art of 


hospitality and in the much 
greater art of living which I 
learned from a hardy, rough- 


hewn race of islanders who have 
never laid eyes on a book of 
etiquette. 

For many summers now I have 
felt myself irresistibly lured tothe 
lonely, rock-ribbed Islands of 
Aran. The Arans, battered by 
the Atlantic’s most tumultuous 
gales, are the remotest, most 
primitive outpost of Europe. 
Life for the 2,000 inhabitants— 
fishermen, clippers of sheep and 


spinners of wool—is a never- 
ending struggle against the 
elements. 


I go there to renew my faith 
in the essential pride and nobility 
of human beings who still come 
to grips with the cosmos instead 
of with artificial, powder-puff 
problems which they themselves 
invent. 

Like the elementary 
nature that surround 


laws of 
them, the 


McKENNA 


people of Aran never stoop to 


apologise—especially for what 
they do not have. 

I have never known a more 
convivial, hospitable people. Their 
life revolves around the kitchen. 
Warm, sweet-smelling turf fires 


are eternally burning under their 


enormous bubbling kettles of 
water. 
Some families, luckier than 


others, can welcome a guest with 
a glass of Irish whiskey. Others 
can proffer only a blogam tae— 
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a mouthful of tea. But never, 
mever would anyone have the 
bad grace and the social 
gaucherie to apologise for what 
he doesn’t have. Instead, he will 
serve you proudly like a lord of 
the manor and mentally clink 
glasses, whatever the beverage. 
For the Aran islanders are firm 
believers in the ancient homily : 


For whom he means to make an 
often guest 

One dish shall serve, and wel- 
come make the rest. 


“Don’t apologise |” That’s the 
lesson my proud island friends 
taught me. Now this might 
strike you as a rather harsh 
dictum. You’ve probably been 
weaned on the belief that an 
apology offers the quickest and 
most gallant exit from an em- 
barrassing social situation. 

Not a day goes by without our 
compulsively saying “I’m sorry” 
for things we're really not 
sorry about. Unnecessarily ashamed 
of, perhaps—but not sorry. The 


simpering apology is a cousin to 
the pure alibi. 

Look what happens in millions 
of comfortable homes when un- 
expected guests drop in. The 
doorbell usually is the signal for 
a frantic burst of excuses from a 
well-dressed, well-groomed lady: 
“ Oh, dear, you’ll have to pardon 
the way I look—my hair’s a 
mess.” Or an exclamation : “ Oh, 
I'd like you to stay for lunch— 
but you'll have to take pot-luck !” 
This even though the refrigerator 
is bulging with all sorts of things. 

All these words do is express 
guilt and lack of self-confidence. 
They tell our guest that she em- 
barrassed you and the next time 
she should have enough sense to 
warn you in advance. 

The people of Aran have the 
wisdom to know that it is better 
to have little and make much of 
it than to have much and belittle 
it. So let’s just keep the water 
boiling and pour out that mouth- 
ful o’ tea as if we and friends are 
about to quaff the nectar of the 
gods. 


“Lone life to ye, sir,” said the old Dublin beggar-woman 
to the American tourist who had handed her a silver 
coin. “ And may ye never see your wife a widow!” 


L. R. in the Irish Catholic 


BE not concerned if you find yourself in possession of 
unexpected wealth. Providence will provide an un- 


expected use for it. 


JAMES J. ROCHE 


PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


If You Want 


to be an 
Actress take 
Jackie’s Advice 


E HAVE MET IRELAND’S TOP 

teenage actress, Jacqueline 
Ryan, and from her we got the 
know-how about getting on the 
stage. 

She started acting at the age of 
ten, playing bit parts in the school 
concerts against the wishes of her 
family, despite the fact that her 
mother was a famous actress, 
Phyllis Ryan. “They had some 
terrible idea about me going into a 
bank,” said Jacqueline. 

She got her lucky break at twelve 
when she accidentally met a film 
director who was casting for the 
title réle of his new film Jacqueline. 
He asked her to come along for an 
audition. She did, and fitted the 
réle perfectly. The film, a box-office 
success, started Jackie off on the 
road to the footlights. 

She left school at twelve, an 
action she now very much regrets. 
“TI would advise all aspiring young 
actors and actresses to stay on at 
school as long as possible,” she said, 
and added: “I read a lot, but I 
don’t think this makes for the 
complete education.” 

The advantages 


of completing 


M t attest 't, ere, 
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your education are enormous, 
according to Jackie. “If the job 
ever folds up, you can always take 
a sideline like shorthand and typing 
to tide you over the lean spells. 
And of course the more you know 
the better you are on the stage.” 

Jackie advises learners to go to 
an acting academy for a start to 
learn the rudiments of the game, 
and then if possible to graduate to 
the position of an assistant stage 
manager who gets walk-on parts. 
Jackie was one for a short time. 
“Tt’s not a nice life,” she said, “ but 
it’s wonderful experience.” 

Sunday Press 


Three Greens in One 
ST. BRIGID’S CROSS, MADE IN 
Japan and sold here as an Irish 
souvenir, has led to a discovery 
about Connemara marble which 
may start a new industry and stop 


imports of foreign “Irish” 
souvenirs. 
The man responsible for the 


discovery is Herbert James, of Bray. 
He has been in metal work for 
nearly 30 years and was works 
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manager of one company dealing 
with church metal. 

When he saw the St. Brigid’s 
Cross he set out to discover a 
method of handling Connemara 
marble. To prove that it is workable 
and can be handled so that it will 
not crack, he made a rose bowl, 
eight inches wide and _  three- 
sixteenths of an inch thick. 

Says Herbert James: “Conne- 
mara is a consistent colour: it is 
the cuts that make the difference— 
cross cutting, grain cutting and 
straight cutting produce three 
distinct greens.” - 

There are eleven established Irish 
crosses, like the Monasterboice. He 
has made samples in marble to 
prove what can be done without 
employing much bulk in the objects. 

Evening Mail 


He’d Banish China Dogs 
JDUBLIN-BORN SEAN KENNY, YOUNG 

theatrical designer of the 
moment, was talking about com- 
munity centres. It is his ambition 
to design some, 

“TI don’t see them as a lot of 
rooms and notices, nor as one big 
family. They’d be a great mix-up 
where people could relax, sing, 
dance, drink coffee or beer, play 
cards, eat, listen to jazz, jive, see a 
play, look at a Picasso painting or 
a Henry Moore sculpture, or find 
privacy if they wanted it. These 
centres would be built on great 
acres of free spaces—walls could be 
taken away if one felt like it, and 
so on. A little bit as the Romans 
used to do .. .” 

He spoke with feeling, and went 
on to explain: “People show 
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terrible taste in their homes. But 
you can’t walk into a Victorian- 
terraced house and knock the china 
dogs off the mantelpiece. What you 
can do is build public buildings 
through which people will learn 
good taste and good architecture, 
and then they will knock the china 
dogs off themselves.” 

His ambition doesn’t stop at 
community centres; he would like 
to extend his work to all public 
buildings — churches, hotels, 
hospitals, offices, libraries, museums, 
etc. 

VIOLET JOHNSTONE in Daily 
Telegraph (London) 


He’s a Limited Company 
PLAYWRIGHT SAM THOMPSON IS A 

limited company. The one-time 
£10-a-week Belfast shipyard painter 
is also a company director. So is 
his wife. 

Sam won fame with his contro- 
versial play Over the Bridge. 
The Company, Sam Thompson, 
Limited, has a capital of £100 in 
shares of {1 each. Sam and his wife 
are the first directors of the com- 
pany which will sell him to the 
public. It will act as agents for 
authors, playwrights, script-writers, 
even critics and all types of broad- 
casters, 

Why has Sam formed himself 
into a company? “It is linked with 
the income-tax problem,” he said. 
“T am following in the footsteps of 
many well-known playwrights. This 
tax ... it’s a nightmare because 
between plays authors have long 
periods of financial black-out.” 

But Sam’s primary reason lies 
in the hope that his latest play 
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The Evangelist will hit the jackpot 
too. He has substantial entertain- 
ment expenses. “It’s better with a 
limited company,” he opined. 

Besides, Mrs. Sam is entitled to 
draw a salary. “It should make the 
housewives of the world unite and 
insist on husbands becoming a 
limited company,” chuckled the 
author. 

Sam does nicely on the Stock 
Exchange, too. He gives this advice 
to speculators: “ Don’t wait for the 
last suck of the orange. It pays to 
be known as the man who sells too 
soon, . . Always take a profit.” 

Daily Mail 


His Secret: Early Rising 
JUSTIN WARD SAID: “ THE TROUBLE 

with the Irish is that they 
won’t get up in the morning. If 
they did they could be as rich as 
they liked.” 

From a seventeen-year-old Dub- 
lin schoolboy that statement was 
rather startling. Though - still 
attending school (O’Connell’s) he 
has turned a large back garden 
into a gold mine. During the three 
top months of the year he says he 
can make a profit of £300—that 
is, £25 a week. 

His secret is getting up early in 
the morning. When he finishes 
school at four o’clock every after- 
noon he takes the bus straight 
home to Blanchardstown. By 5.15 
he is togged out in his rubber boots 
and has started on a_ four- 
hour-stint at the flower-beds, with 
a break for tea. Then he does his 
exercises and so to bed. 

At 6 a.m. he is up again, ready 
to drive to the market with the 


tbe pom of us who remember 
the pioneer days of Irish 
aviation will regret that Colonel 


Charles Russell was not well 
enough to make the journey to 
Dublin to attend the obsequies 
of his mother, Mrs. Agnes 
Russell, who died at the fine 
old age of 92. In the 1920s she 
kept open house for Charlie's 
friends—amongst them Jimmy 
Fitzmaurice, the Atlantic flying 
Hugo MacNeill, Billy 
Keane, Ned Broy, Gerry Carroll, 
and many others, all in one 
way or another connected with 
aviation 


pioneer ; 


Charlie Russell had served: in 
the Royal Flying Corps in the 
first World War, and after 
the Treaty he and Colonel 
MacSweeney organised at 
Baldonnel the first Air Squad- 
ron of the new Irish Army. 
Early in the 1930s Charlie drafted 
plans for the establishment of 
an Irish civil airline, and in 
1934, in collaboration with 
Sean O Huadhaidh, J. J. O'Leary, 
and W. P. Delemere, he sub- 
mitted the scheme to the 
Department of Industry and 
Commerce 

lt was widely regretted at the 
time that because he had been 
invalided out of the Army Air 
Corps, Colonel 
ineligible for appointment to 
the Board of Aer Lingus when 
it got going in 1936. 

QUIDNUNC 


Russell was 


ONO OOOO OOo nruAe 


flowers he has clipped from his 
golden half-acre. By nine o’clock 
he is at school. His ambition is 
to be a big market gardener with 
acres of land under glasshouses. 
He pointed to his thriving 
anemones, cornflowers, rockets and 
asters (in all he grows twenty 
varieties) and said: “If the Dutch 
can do this type of thing, why 
can’t we? The Irishman can do it 
every bit as good: but he just 
won’t get up in the morning.” 
Evening Press 


Makes Foot Fit Shoe 


IM GOURLEY, FARRIER, IS A JOVIAL, 
round-faced, bright-eyed man 
of sixty-six (“Ach, [ll be sixty- 
seven in October ”) and hails from 
Ballynahinch, County Down, as his 
speech still proclaims after long 
residence in Epsom. His talk is 
mostly about his job. 

“Aye, we're getting fewer each 
year,” he says, “ Shocing is more of 
an art than a job, and the young 
ones don’t seem to want the hard 
work of it at all. But for another 
reason you don’t get nearly so 
many farriers on the racecourse 
now as you used to. Travel’s so 
easy, the horses are plated at home 
and it’s only now and then that a 
farrier is t.eeded at the course in 
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case one of them should spread 
(damage) a plate before racing. 
That’s not my kind of job. I have 
a nice home here and go to nearby 
races only for the interest of it.” 

It should be said that racing 
plates are of an aluminium alloy 
and the set of four weighs only 
seven ounces. As soon as the horse 
is back in its home stable, the rac- 
ing plates (“in the trade we call 
them alleys”) are removed and 
steel shoes that weigh around one 
Ib. a set are restored. 

“Of course,” says Jim Gourley, 
“it’s not all a matter of taking off 
and putting on shoes, Horses can 
do all sorts of harm to themselves. 
A stone can bruise a foot or cut 
it. Some horses have brittle feet 
that take hurt easily. Some horses 
have a bad gait and cut them- 
selves with their own shoes, just as 
a woman can hurt herself with high 
heels. 

“ This sort of thing accounts for 
a lot of our work. If a horse moves 
badly we study the movement, find 
out where the trouble is, take the 
shoe off and correct the horn in 
the foot with a rasp. Racing plates 
come in uniform shape (from 
Nottingham) and really what we do 
is make the foot fit the shoe rather 
than the other way round.” 

JoHN MacapDaM in The Observer 


* 


Furious mother (to editor of local paper): “ How dare you 
put the announcement of my daughter’s wedding under 


the ‘ Angling Notes ’!” 


THE really difficult bit about bringing up children properly 


is they will insist on imitating their parents. 
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This exile found, after half a century’s absence, 
that the quiet hamlet nesthng beside the Atlantic 
was unchanged 


When I came 
back to 
County Mayo 


P. J. KING 


Y parents, who were school 
teachers in a wild remote 
section of Mayo some fifty years 
ago, usually went during the 
summer holidays for a two weeks’ 
vacation some twenty-five miles 
from home. For weeks we child- 
ren, an older brother, three sisters 
and myself, were in a fever of 
excitement over the great event. 
I remember the last-minute 
packing, and the unbearable slow- 
ness of our elders, when every 
minute our hearts were in danger 
of bursting with excitement. The 
harnessing of Dolly, the mare, the 
running to and from the house 
with some forgotten package, 
until finally seated on the jaunting 
car, my father would flick Dolly 
with the whip; and so to Keelog 
some three miles away where we 
took the train for Ballina. 
The journey seemed endless. I 
remember we caught the seven 
a.m. train and arrived in Ballina 


at eight; one hour to cover a 
distance of some eighteen miles. 

On reaching Ballina we made 
the “rounds,” going the length 
of Main Street and back, staring 
at the shop windows and seeing 
the sights. Those were the days 
when threepence or sixpence 
worth of caramels filled a boy’s 
pockets. You got your money’s 
worth. 

I remember the captivating 
music of the itinerant melodeon 
man that bewitched us into 
following him around town, like 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin, until 
our parents discovered us. The 
high tea at Guinan’s when tea 
was brewed as such, and none of 
your milky washy stuff of nowa- 
days, but good and strong and 
black and comforting, with 
golden-yellow cream. 

That delectable baked ham 
with freshly-baked rolls and 
bread almost hot from the oven, 
with lashings of butter ! 

And oh those jam tarts whese 
pie-crust melted in one’s mouth ; 
I am still convinced that no 
human hands ever baked them; 
they had to be tasted to be 
believed. 

Late in the afternoon the long 
car, our only means of trans- 
portation to Enniscrone, was 
ready. Not yet had the automobile 
displaced the horse, but already 
signs could be seen in the very 


few horrid contraptions that sped 
through the country roads, leaving 
in their wake a sense of awe and 
stupefaction at such new fangled 
monstrosities. One farmer after 
his first encounter with this 
fantastic machine stated emphati- 
cally that he had “seen the smell 
of the dreadful thing ”. 

The long car was aptly named. 
It resembled an ordinary jaunting 
car but was much larger and 
longer, with two extra wheels. It 
was drawn by two horses and had 
a seating capacity of sixteen or 
more. 

The trip took about two hours. 
The sun was setting when we 
came in sight of the sea ; at last 
we were almost there, and for 
hundreds of country people and 
ourselves, Enniscrone was Mecca. 

On the morning after our 
arrival we would hurry to the 
cliffs overlooking the beach, there 
to stare at the endless reaches of 
water and sky, conscious that 
beyond that limitless horizon were 
strange lands. It was not enough : 
we had to go down and wade 
into the white foam of the surf, 
and feel the gentle swirl of played- 
out waves around our ankles. 

After lunch we would wander 
through the village street, past 
the two quaint Dutch china dolls 
in the window of Mrs. Purtle’s 
stationery store (had they not 
been there, we would have been 
disappointed), on beyond the 
village pump encircled by a low 
wall where the majority of the 
villagers collected their daily 
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needs, on past the more affluent 
homes with their well-kept lawns, 
tall hedges of boxwood and haw- 
thorn neatly manicured. 

And so to Hoskins’ bakery and 
candy store whose alluring 
window display decoyed us in- 
side, where we sorely tried the 
patience of Mrs. Hoskins before 
we settled on peppermint sticks 
—or was it bulls’ eyes? Then 
masticating slowly we would 
wend our way to the pier and 
watch the returning fishing boats 
unload their catch, the while we 
marvelled at such variety and 
size. 

Late in the afternoon, having 
dutifully scrubbed and swabbed 
ourselves in the sea, we'd de- 
murely accompany our parents on 
a .short perambulation towards 
the cliffs, where everybody, 
dressed in their Sunday best, 
sauntered, taking the sea air, 
stopping now and then while our 
parents traded small talk with 
acquaintances. Meeting relatives 
left us with the awful fear that 
we'd grow into giants—one 
wonders what they expected: 
dwarfs ?—with their invariable 
expression: “My, how you've 
grown ”. 

And the pub within whose 
sanctum the cares and prob- 
lems of everyday life and 
politics were discussed! Who 
could blame the man, quaffing a 
pint or two of porter or ale, 
who vented his spleen on that 
Saxon government which John 
Redmond in the house of Com- 


WHEN I 


mons daily lambasted for its per- 
versity vis-a-vis Home Rule ? 

Fifty years later I revisited 
that Irish village where as a boy 
I had found so much pleasure. 
This quiet hamlet, nestling peace- 
fully beside the Atlantic, was un- 
changed. I wandered through the 
winding street “remote, melan- 
choly and slow,” recalling each 
scene. There was the same old 
church with its weather-beaten 
walls, surrounded by a stone 
fence, where on a Sunday morn 
the summer guests and village 
people gathered to hear Mass, and 
to listen to old Father D’s long 
thundering sermons. 

Two or three blocks from the 
church was Ferrin’s public house, 
still the same, with its boxes of 
flowering geraniums adorning the 
upper window sills. Across the 
street stood Mallon’s drapery shop, 
where during her annual visita- 
tion to Enniscrone my mother 
usually shopped, and after com- 
pleting her purchases was in- 
vited upstairs to partake of some 


Monumental Ignorance 


CAME BACK TO COUNTY MAYO 
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light wine, while I gulped down 
lemonade. 

Continuing my promenading I 
came to Vallin’s Bar, Drapery and 
Grocery, with at the rear a cosy 
sequestered back room, known 
as a snug. Here my father 
along with other members of his 
calling discussed the pros and 
cons of the teaching profession to 
the nth degree, and who knows ? 
perhaps they also imbibed along 
with substantial quantities of ale 
and porter some mutual benefit 
from those confabulations. 

Pursuing my leisurely pilgrim- 
age I headed for McKeown’s 
bathhouse located at the base of 
the cliffs near the water’s edge. 
This was reached by an almost 
perpendicular array of wooden 
steps, with supporting handrails, 
down which I hesitantly descended 
to luxuriate in a warm bath. 
The original huge tubs, at least ten 
feet long, were still in use. 

These, then, were the simple 
pleasures of a vacation in the 
West of Ireland. 


‘ 


‘THEY were on an educational tour of Belfast. Halting before 
a monument commemorating a man whose historic deeds 
had been discussed in class, the teacher demanded: “ Now 


what was he famous for?” 


Only one student knew: ‘ 


‘His memory.” 


“ What on earth makes you say that?” 
“ Well, it says here they erected this monument to it.” 


HALF the world does not know how the other half lives; 
but it’s doing its best to find out. 


E. H. 


Irish names that have got into general currency 
do not often have the meanings that we would 


choose 


Astonishing Cult of 
the LIMERICK 


MAURICE 


T is the most famous 
place-name in Ireland? Not 
Killarney, not Tipperary, not Gal- 
way Bay, but surely Limerick. But 
the reason for its being so famous 
is the wrong one. 

The city of Limerick has many 
associations for all of us. We think 
of the siege, the broken treaty, the 
flight of the Wild Geese. Some of 
us may think of Kate O’Brien’s 
novels, others of fine lace or prime 
juicy ham. 

To some, Limerick is the jump- 
ing-off ground for Shannon Air- 
port, Bunratty Castle or Glenstal 
Abbey. But the thing that has 
made Limerick a household word 
wherever English is spoken is one 
that has only the most accidental 
connection with it: a five-line 
verse, usually of either a ribald or 
a nonsensical kind. 

As a form of verse the Limerick 
has never particularly appealed to 
me, compared with the triolet, say, 
or the Clerihew. But it has had an 
astonishing cult ever since Edward 


Condensed from the Irish Times 


GORHAM 


Lear invented it, not much more 
than a hundred years ago. Like 
most inventions, it was soon 
improved upon. Lear’s habit of 
repeating the place-name in the 
last line seems to me to take all 
the sting out of a Limerick, and it 
was the remedying of this fault 
that made the form catch on. 

The other day I received strik- 
ing evidence of how the Limerick 
is flourishing far from its birth- 
place in Victorian England. A 
friend in Chicago informs me that 
the Society of the Fifth Line was 
set up there ten years ago, and 
consists of lawyers, doctors, 
university professors, writers, and 
other important Citizens of the 
World. To quote his succinct but 
eloquent description of its pur- 
poses : 

“ The Society is dedicated to the 
preservation and improvement of 
the Limerick. It maintains a well- 
indexed list of examples of the art 
(filed under the first letter of the 
last word in the first line), adds 


HE that calls a man ungrateful sums up all the evil that a 


man can be guilty of. 


weet Te er re 
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improvements to existing verses, 
attempts to close lacunae—we are 
worried about the absence of a 
Limerick on Hong-Kong — and 
generally to fill gaps in the area of 
the Limerick, which we believe to 
be the entire range of human 
knowledge.” 

Some of the titles of papers read 
at the annual meeting of the 
Society show its range. “ Flora and 
Fauna in the Limerick,” “The 
Limerick in the Atomic Age,” 
“Little Known Limericks of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox.” The papers are 
read under the general title “ The 
Norman Douglas Memorial 
Lecture,” he being, the Society 
believes, the only man whose name 
is on the cover of a book of 
Limericks, as the form is now 
understood. 

The Chicago Limerick-fanciers 
are very conscious of the origin of 
the name, though not the form. 
One of the society’s ambitions is 
to have the Earl of Limerick 
present at one of its annual gather- 
ings, To quote my correspondent 
again : 

“ And so, paying homage to the 
soil of Limerick itself, this dedi- 
cated group of scholars continues 
to keep the fifth line alive, seeking 
to send out tendrils to soil seminal 
enough to fly the banner of art in 
among the dragon’s teeth of 
apathy.” That much peroration 
should bring tears to many an eye, 


JONATHAN SWIFT 
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down where the broad Shannon 
flows to the sea. 

All the same, with due respect to 
the Society of the Fifth Line, this 
world-wide association of the name 
of Limerick with a form of non- 
sense verse is another example of 
the fact that the Irish names that 
have got into general currency do 
not often have the meanings that 
we would choose. 

They rather imply that we are a 
nation of hooligans and larrikins 
(though I believe the Larkin who 
gave his name to the latter was a 
tough policeman and not just a 
tough civilian), constantly indulg- 
ing in Donnybrooks and barneys. 
What a gift it was to the wits when 
the one big professional fight in 
Dublin in recent times was held at 
Donnybrook and ended in a bit of 
a barney (though from where I 
sat, four rows from the ringside, I 
did not notice all the rioting and 
chair-throwing that I read about 
the next day). 

To judge from the English voca- 
bulary, the Irish are constantly 
boycotting each other, or fighting 
like Kilkenny cats until there is 
nobody left alive. Even when we 
provided an example of Roman 
fortitude, in the person of Judge 
Lynch carrying out a lawful sen- 
tence on his own son, the name has 
gone into currency to stand for the 
most disgraceful form of mob 
violence. 
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In our softer moments we are 
ful] of blarney and make Irish 
bulls. “ Very Irish” is used for 
anything ridiculous or perverse. 
According to the dictionary, an 
“Trish bridge” is a bridge that 
isn’t there, though I am glad to 
say I have never heard that one 
used. 

It is surprising how consistent 
the tendency is, When a Burke 
gives his name to the English 
language it is not Edmund Burke 
the orator, nor Robert O’Hara 
Burke of Burke and Wills, the ex- 
plorers of the central Australian 
desert, but Burke of Burke and 
Hare, the Edinburgh murderers 
who smothered friendless people to 
provide bodies for dissection by 
Dr. Knox. About the only terms I 
can think of that have no denigra- 
tory meaning are ulster, for a coat, 
and Irish stew, both very useful 
things when you want them 
though perhaps in neither case par- 
ticularly chic. 

There is some excuse for 
foreigners who call all Irishmen 
Paddies, because so many Irishmen 
are; if you must pick one name, 
that is the likeliest one to pick. 
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But it is not very pleasant when a 
historic name like Murphy is used 
as a synonym for the humble 
potato, good though potatoes can 


We can take some comfort in 
thinking that it is not unusual for 
nations to use each other’s names 
in derogation. 

There is the proverbial instance 
of the French saying filer @ 
Panglaise to describe the man- 
oeuvre that the English call 
“taking French leave.” When the 
Americans talk about putting 
English on a billiard-ball, it means 
putting twist or screw. 

It is just our bad luck that the 
English have better opportunities 
of spreading their use of our words 
than we have; and they seem to 
draw more largely on our names 
for their vocabulary than we do 
on theirs. 

One thing I must find out from 
my erudite friend in Chicago: is 
there a limerick about Chicago, 
and what hero found rhymes for it, 
without falling back on the easy 
abbreviation “Chi.”? Is there a 
limerick about Limerick, if it 
comes to that? 


oe 


ON the Commercial College notice board was a sign 
announcing a new class about to commence: 


Calculated Insult ? 


Accounting for Women.” 


Someone added : “ There’s no accounting for them.” 


WHEN a man has no good reason for doing a thing, he has 


a good reason for leaving it alone. 


W.S. 
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Romantic love and old-world chivalry... 


Inside a Victorian Album 


LYNN DOYLE 


SHORT time ago, by the 
favour of an old friend, 

I looked through an album to which 
her young comrades and acquain- 
tances had contributed many years 
ago, when she herself was young, 
and I was young along with her. 

As we perused the book 
together, the writers rose again 
before us, many of them dead. 
Smiling or in sadness, we spoke 
of this one and that, and wondered 
at each tangle in the skein of their 
subsequent lives. 

The album was contributed to 
by many hands, over half a cen- 
tury ago, in a North of Ireland 
city, by young men and maidens 
of the middle class in means and 
education, members of a little set 
who saw a good deal of one 
another and were, allowing for 
human nature, good friends. 

What a change has come over 
young men and maidens of that 
city, and other Irish cities, since 
then! Has it been for good or ill? 
I do not know. There have been 
gains and losses. 

In clothing there has been an 
immense gain—for the girls, that 
is. In those days girls’ skirts, and, 
for all we young men knew, their 


petticoats, came down to the toe- 
caps of their boots, and con- 
siderably assisted in the sweeping 
of the streets. 

I have seen the girls wring the 
gutters out of their skirt-tails, and 
have even, timidly and with a 
thrill, assisted at the rite. No 
girls’ skirts help the road-mender 
nowadays, Perhaps they shun her 
toe-caps too markedly. There 
pulsed forth more voltage from 
two inches of accidentally dis- 
played black woollen stocking in 
those sedate times than from two 
feet of unclad leg nowadays. 

One of the contributions to the 
album—mid-Victorian in time and 
tone—was Coventry Patmore’s :— 


Oh wasteful woman, she who may 
On her sweet self set her own 


price, 
Knowing that he cannot choose 
but pay, 
How has she  cheapened 
Paradise . . 


Paradise was no less glorious 
to us young men than to the 
young man of today. But we paid 
more at the door. A kiss was not 
a light thing between man and 
girl then. It was a pledge, if not 
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of affection, at least of warm 
liking; and something of a 
promise of warmer liking to be. 
Even to place a sleeve round one 
of the armour-plated girls of that 
day was a boon not lightly 
bestowed. 

Of course, there were girls 
whom every young man could 
kiss, girls who kept a sort of table 
@héte. But if he wished to kiss 
@ la carte, as it were, he had to 
earn the favour by romantic 
attention—and abstention  else- 
where. Such things, to be sure, 
are matters of usage. There’s 
something to be said for Coventry 
Patmore, all the same. 

Dancing was different at the 
time the album was written. Skirts 
at a dance were even longer than 
for street wear; but then it was 
the Viennese waltz that we danced 
(thirty or more times in a night), 
when the floating draperies 
bestowed grace and dignity. 

Think of thirty or more waltzes 
in a night, with a number of the 
girls of the class who “ doesn’t 
think she dances but would rather 
like to try.” I have had to rub 
embrocation on my arm following 
a country-house dance, where we 
danced til] breakfast-time. 

We were not fortified by alcohol 
at a dance in those days—in the 
North of Ireland at any rate. To 
smell of whiskey at a private-house 
dance was to be never invited back 
again ; and, at a public dance, to 
be refused dances by half the girls 
in the ballroom. 
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Taking all these things into 
account, it is no wonder that most 
of the contributions to the album 
are sedate in tone: Kind hearts 
are more than coronets ; Be good, 
sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever, and the like. Yet Puck 
skips across a page once, and puts 
his finger to his nose by 
moralising. 

Boyibus kissibus 
Sweet girlorum ; 
Girlibus likibus, 


Wanti somorum. 


I remember reading that contri- 
bution and thinking how terrible 
it would be if the last two lines 
turned out to be true, and I had 
for so long a time been turning 
my back on opportunity. 

There was a good deal of 
poetry in the book, most of it, 
naturally, romantic and directed at 
the heart of the fair owner. A 
strain of cynicism now and then 
appeared. One of the _ two 
philosophers dealt hardly with 
marriage : — 

Believe it not! (he says to his 
optimistic friend) love is a 
will o’ th’ wisp 

That, dancing in the eager 
suitor’s eyes, 

Leads him to matrimony’s desert 
swamp, 

Then, quickly fading, is forever 
lost. 

But all is well, at least with the 
listener to the pair:— 

What answer he received I cannot 
tell ; 
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For, even as he spoke, adown the 
path 

There came a beauteous maid, 
and, as she passed, 

I caught the love-light in her 
azure eyes, 

And, be it star or 
followed it. 


phantom, 


Do I need to say that the eyes 
of the owner of the album were 
blue? That she was a cyclist 
another bit of doggerel makes 
clear. It is called: “ To An Old 
Bicycle.” One of the stanzas 
runs :— 


Ah, well do I recollect, old friend, 
How gaily we went, you and I, 
As we spun along on a shady road 
With Somebody riding by. 
There’s many a mark on your poor 
old bones 
That came from no fault in you; 
One can’t be looking in Somebody’s 
eyes 
And watching the corners too. 


Yet I have seen the thing 
attempted, and in Dublin’s West- 
moreland Street. 

I have kept the good wine to 
the last, a piece of light verse of 
charm and accomplishment. It is 
called “ Belfast Weather.” 

The gods sit in high Valhalla, 
dealing out the weather. A Belfast- 
man comes for his ration. He is 
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late. The angry gods give it to 

him—in a bucket, He is undis- 

mayed. 

For (he tells them) in our town 
fair Winnie smiles, 

And through it cycles daily, 

Making each street 

Seem bright and sweet 

As though the sun shone gaily. 


Her smile our sun, blue heavens 
her eyes, 

Her cheeks the blush of dawning. 

Of these possest 

Belfast is blest 

With endless summer’s morning. .. 


Now scoffing reader (ends the poet) 
let me ask, 

Before you start reviling 

My little plot 

As tommyrot, 

Have you seen Winnie smiling ? 


He was a Scotsman. I esteemed 
him serious-minded, and never 
knew him to write in metre before 
or after. But mountain dew 
dropped on him while he was 
composing that dainty compliment. 
Yet he was lacking in complete 
fulfilment. He married a Scots- 
woman. 

Perhaps he thought the smile 
that could penetrate a Scots mist 
would even more brightly illumine 
his path. For myself, I was quite 
satisfied with the Belfast one. 


THE only time you realise you have a reputation is when 


you’re not living up to it. 


SOME people are like blisters—they don’t show up until the 


work is done. 


Why does he never get tired? 
And why do wart sufferers 
throng to his forge? 


They believed 
the SMITH 


was a Man 


of MAGIC 


KEVIN DANAHER 


| mg in the old place, I walked 
up to the forge at the cross- 
roads to renew an old friendship. I 
found that my small son had 
arrived already and was manfully 
blowing the bellows for the smith, 
the same bellows that I had so 
often blown for the father of the 
present smith. But there were big 
changes. 

The electric gear, the welding 
apparatus and the drill were new, 
but where was the banding-stone 
gone, and the “ traveller”, used to 
measure the circumference of a 
cart wheel? And all the different 
sizes of punches and clefts used to 
cut and perforate the red-hot 
metal, and the swages with which 
round bars and axles were shaped? 

Yes, there were a few of the old 
things in a dark corner of the forge, 
Condensed from 


but no use for them any more, for, 
like everything else, the smith’s 
job is changing. 

In the old days it was the 
smith’s boast that he made the 
tools for every tradesman, and to 
crown all he also made the tools 
for his own trade. He made the 
tailor’s needle and the sailor’s 
anchor, the shepherd’s crook and 
the forester’s axe, the carpenter’s 
saw and the thatcher’s knife. 
Spades, pitchforks and scythes, 
nails, hinges and locks, handsome 
gates and fire-irons, griddles and 
brands, buckles for the harness- 
maker, bands for the cooper, the 
weaver’s lamp and the fisherman’s 
gaff. 

If a housewife broke a fine 
“ willow-pattern ” dish, the smith 
drilled holes in it and put it to- 
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gether again with stitches of iron 
wire. When the miller wanted a 
pivot for the great millstone, the 
smith made that, and when a little 
boy wanted a spear for his top, the 
smith made that too. There was no 
craftsman more busy, none more 
versatile, none more respected. 

Of all craftsmen the blacksmith 
was proverbial for his strength. A 
tale of strength concerns rival 
smiths. One of them rode past the 
other’s forge, and stopped to ask 
for a light. His rival put a live coal 
on the anvil, and taking it by the 
peak in one hand reached it out 
of the window. The other man 
took the anvil in one hand and his 
pipe in the other and applied the 
live coal to the tobacco, and 
handed back the anvil with a word 
of thanks. 

The local boys who met at the 
forge often borrowed the anvil or 
the big sledgehammer for trials of 
strength, lifting the anvil or throw- 
ing the hammer. To grasp the 
sledgehammer by the end of the 
haft and lift it over the head with 
arm and hammer fully outstretched 
was a notable feat. “ Tossing the 
anvil ” was another feat of strength 
and skill, Each contestant grasped 
the anvil at the peak with both 
hands and tried to lift it from the 
ground and toss it over a stick held 
about four feet high. 

In some parts of the country 
tossing horseshoes was a favourite 
game at the forge—there were 
plenty of old horseshoes lying 
about. But for the most part the 
men just stood or sat around and 
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IT WAS NO TROUBLE 

HE old smith used to tell us 

of the landlord who sent 
his horse to the forge with 
instructions that the smith 
must “make the new shoes 
with the old shoes, and give 
the old shoes to the groom 
riding home on the newly-shod 
horse ” 

This presented no difficulty to 
the smith. He forged the old 
shoes into a hammer which he 
then used to make the new 
shoes, and the groom took the 
hammer back to his master to 
show how it could be done. 

Kevin Danaher. 
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talked. There were always men at 
the forge, waiting for their turn of 
the smith’s time—you had to wait 
your turn and make sure you were 
on the spot to get it. 

The forge was a regular meeting 
place, a sort of men’s club, not 
only for chat and gossip, but for 
small business deals too, and the 
forge door made a handy notice 
board for handbills announcing 
letting of grazing, auctions of live- 
stock or land, fairs and markets. 

In former times the smith made 
weapons as well as tools. Every 
fortress and great castle had its 
master smith who, with several 
assistants, kept the fighting men 
supplied. And with the coming of 
gun-powder many smiths became 
experts at making firearms, pistols 


and muskets, and even cannon. In 
later times it was the smith who 
armed the populace in times of in- 
surrection. Thousands of pikes for 
the United Irishmen came from 
the forges in 1798, and many a 
brave smith gave his life for the 
cause. Again in ’48 and °67 the 
forges were busy turning out 
weapons. 

In ancient times the master 
smith was a man of high social 
standing. He came next after the 
professional class, the judges, 
poets, physicians and clergy, and 
often dined at the table of the 
high king. Special forms of tri- 
bute were paid; when the roasted 
animal was divided at a feast, the 
head always went to the smith. 

And belief in the magic power 
of the smith is still current. The 
smith could loose a frightful curse 
against you by turning the anvil, 
and his capacity for healing pain 
and curing ailments was well 
known. He was the horse doctor of 
the community. He treated the 
cattle, too, and dogs. He was the 
dentist; his method of pulling a 
tooth was simple—a string from 
the tooth to the anvil and a red 
hot iron suddenly presented to the 
victim’s nose usually did the trick. 

Some smiths made specially- 
shaped forceps for pulling teeth. 
Water from the forge trough, in 
which the irons were cooled and 
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tempered, was a notable cure for 
warts and for ailments of the skin. 

The smith is celebrated in song 
and story. We have all heard of 
the Blacksmith of Limerick, and 
of Seamus O’Brien and Paid 
O’Donoghue. 

Many tales are told of the 
smith’s power against fairies and 
spirits and workers of evil magic— 
iron was holy and the smith him- 
self had many strange powers. 
Didn’t the smith refuse to make 
the nails used at the Crucifixion? 
And who made them? Why, the 
tinker, of course, and, signs on it, 
isn’t the tinker in misfortune ever 
since and the smith a respected 
man? 

And why does he never get 
tired? Well, a smith made a pin for 
Our Lady’s cloak when a lazy cow- 
herd refused to pick a long thorn 
for her to use as a pin, and it was 
then that she put the smith’s 
weariness on the cowherd for ever. 

From the earliest times the 
smith has been held in honour and 
esteem. King Conor Mac Nessa 
of Ulster did not disdain to dine 
in the house of Culann, the master 
smith from whom the hero Cu 
Chulainn got his name. And this 
esteem was well merited, for the 
material advance in culture and 
civilisation over the centuries owes 
more to the blacksmith than to any 
other craftsman. 


(NE must admit that men are the delinquent sex. 


Lorp LONGFORD 


BY the time a man can afford to lose a golf ball he can’t 


hit that far. 


Unknown in their homeland, their adopted 
country named warships in their honour 


Two Irish 


Heroes of 


the U.S. Navy 


CAPTAIN P. D. O’DONNELL 


_ LD soldiers never die, 

they simply fade away.” 
But what about sailors, especi- 
ally if they happen to be heroes 
one never hears about? So, to 
prevent their memory fading, let 
us recall two little-known Irish 
heroes of the American Navy. 
They were lowly in rank, but 
high in the esteem of their 
adopted country. 

The US Navy tells us that the 
name of Seaman Bartlett Laffey, 
USN, has been borne with great 
distinction by two American war- 
ships, both winners of the Presi- 
dential Unit Citation for gallant 
action in World War II. Their 
gallant eponym, Laffey, also won 
distinction. 

The record baldly says that 
Bartlett Laffey was born in 
Ireland around 1841, and no 
more. He enlisted in the US 
Navy on St. Patrick’s Day, 1862. 
If patriotism was the spur, Laffey 
was soon enough seeing action in 
the bitter American Civil War. 
He fought with the Union aboard 
the warship Petrel on the Missis- 


sippi River. During the Con- 
federate attack on Yazoo City on 
March 5th, 1864, Laffey was sent 
ashore with a small party to man 
a Navy-rifled howitzer, which had 
been mounted on a field-carriage 
and posted in one of the streets 
of the city. 

Then came a fierce rebel 
attack. Many of Laffey’s com- 
rades were killed when the gun 
crew was rushed by hurrahing 
rebels. But Laffey rallied the 
others. In fierce hand-to-hand 
fighting they saved the gun, and 
the reputation of the Navy. This 
gun and its gallant defence was 
later considered to have saved 
the day for the Union forces. 

Now comes the amazing part 
of the story. Besides being 
awarded a Congressional Medal 
of Honour for his bravery, Laffey 
was also promoted Acting Mas- 
ter’s Mate in recognition of his 
leadership, but for some un- 
known reason decided to refuse 
this further honour. He con- 
tinued in naval service for the 
rest of his days as an ordinary 
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seaman, when he could without 
doubt have risen to high rank. 
We hear no more of him then 
until his death on March 22nd, 
1901, in the Soldiers’ Home, 
Chelsea, Massachusetts. 

It would be sad to think that 
this gallant Irish hero faded 
away in loneliness and oblivion, 
but America did not forget, and 
proudly named a destroyer, the 
USS Laffey, in his honour in 
1920. When this ship was sunk 
off Guadalcanal in 1942, the US 
Navy continued to honour Laffey 
by the commissioning of a second 
USS Laffey. It was launched in 
November, 1943, by his daugh- 
ter, Miss Beatrice Laffey of 
Watertown, New York, about 
whom no one had known until 
Navy enquiries discovered her. 

It would be interesting to 
know from what part of Ireland 
the brave Irishman came, but 
here the trail fades out, and the 
whereabouts of his daughter or 
her descendants is not known. 
But his memory will not fade as 
long as the USS Laffey sails the 
seas for the USA. 

Nor will the name and fame 
of another Irishman be forgotten 
in America. No more is known 
of the origins of William Conway, 
quartermaster, USN, than that he 
was an Irishman living in 
Camden, Maine. 

The story of his claim to fame 
records that he was on duty at 
Pensacola Navy Yard at the time 
of its surrender to a Confederate 
force on January 12th, 1861. As 


quartermaster of the Union Navy 
it was his duty to stand by the 
flagstaff and attend to the flag, 
but after the surrender he was 
ordered by the Confederates to 
haul down the Stars and Stripes. 

The record relates that he 
“promptly and indignantly re- 
fused”. This in spite of the fact 
that he and the flagstaff were sur- 
rounded by 400 raw, hostile 
Southern volunteers from Florida 
and Alabama. They were shout- 
ing and hurrahing for the strik- 
ing of the flag, and threatened 
Conway with injury and death if 
he did not run down the colours. 

For a time he held off, but in 
the end was roughly put in irons 
and sent to prison, from which, 
however, he was later exchanged 
and sent back North. When he 
was back among friends again, he 
heard with surprise of the fuss 
and acclamation his action had 
caused in the Union. Soldiers, 
civilians and even the President 
were loud in his praises, that he 
thought so much of the American 
flag, the very soul of a nation’s 
patriotism. 

So, in recognition of his act, 
the “indignant Irishman” was 
presented with a Letter of Com- 
mendation from the Navy De- 
partment, and, further, a gold 
medal was struck for him by the 
citizens of California, who selec- 
ted Major-General Halleck to 
bring it East, and deliver it to 
the Secretary of the Navy. Then 
William Conway, who at the age 
of 21 refused to strike his 
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colours, proudly received his 
gold medal on the quarterdeck 
of the USS Mississippi from the 
Captain, in the presence of all 
the officers and crew. He served, 
uneventfully, afterwards through- 
out the Civil War, and died from 
wounds at Brooklyn Naval Hos- 
pital at the close of that war on 
November 30th, 1865. 

That might have been the end 
of that, but in 1906 the citizens 
of Camden caused a large 
boulder to be placed in Camden 
Park bearing the inscription: 
“William Conway, quartermaster, 
USN. On duty at Pensacola on 
January 12th, 1861, was ordered 
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to haul down the American flag 
in token of surrender, He 
indignantly refused.” 

At the unveiling of this monu- 
ment to a gallant Irishman, the 
Navy records that Admiral 
Evans, with twelve ships of the 
Atlantic Fleet, was present. And 
America refused to let his 
memory fade. The US Navy 
named two ships in his honour: 
USS Conway, the second one to 
perpetuate the first, guaranteeing 
that the name of gallant William 
Conway, the “indignant Irish- 
man”, will not fade from 
memory as long as Americans 
honour their flag. 


Declaration of Independence ? 

A COUNTY ANTRIM couple who emigrated to the United 
States several years ago had one dream—to become 

citizens. Through much red tape and years of study they 


were patient and hopeful. 


Then one day the husband rushed into the kitchen with 


the long-awaited good news ‘ 


* Lizzy! Lizzy!” he shouted. 


“At last! We are Americans!” 
“Fine,” replied the wife, tying her apron around him. 


““ Now you wash the dishes.” 


Conversation Macabre 


LC, 


“WHERE am I?” asked the recumbent man. 
“You are in the morgue,” responded the attendant. 


“But I’m not dead.” 


“Well, you were pronounced dead.” 

“I remember now. I was in a fight .. .” 

“You seemed dead. When we opened this eyelid there 
was no reflex action in your eye.” 

“ No wonder, you dope. It’s a glass eye.” 


A G0op woman inspires a man, a brilliant woman interests 
him, a beautiful woman fascinates him. The sympathetic 


woman gets him. 


| IF HAPPENED THIS MONTH 


Flowery Compliments—and 


History was Made 


(ON AUGUST 5, 1858, THE GOOD SHIPS 

Agamemnon and Niagara were 
at each side of the Atlantic—one off 
Valentia Island (County Kerry) the 
other at Cape Race, Newfoundland. 
Between them, over the ocean floor, 
lay a marine cable that the ships 
had paid out since they had parted 
in mid-Atlantic some days before. 

All that remained to be completed, 
to link the telegraphic systems of 
the New World and these islands, 
were the connections to the stations 
on shore. And on August 22 Queen 
Victoria consented to send a mes- 
sage to President Buchanan, and re- 
ceived a message in return—an ex- 
change of flowery compliments that 
took a couple of hours to transmit. 

For the first time in history the 
U.S. was in immediate touch with 
Europe, and the laying of the cable 
was regarded, to date, as one of the 
greatest feats of the century. 

But while the congratulations 
were still being tossed about, the 
cable unaccountably went silent. No 
more messages could be flashed 
across the thousands of miles of 
ocean floor. 

“A sum of £400,000 is virtually 
lost,” wailed an early commentator. 
And the struggle to link the U.S. 
and Europe had to be started all 
over again. 


Coldest Charity in History 
“"THE COTTAGES OF THE PEOPLE 

would scarcely serve as styes 
and their rags seem the very refuse 
of a rag shop”—so Sir Walter 
Scott commented on what he saw 
in Ireland early in the 19th cen- 
tury, when poverty and hardship 
reached dreadful peaks throughout 
the country. 

But in spite of a commission— 
the Grey Commission—which re- 
commended new industries, new 
roads, new houses and immediate 
help for the many thousands of suf- 
fering Irish, the Government did 
little to alleviate the situation—until 
August, 1838. Then a Poor Law 
Act was passed under which 100 
workhouses, each capable of accom- 
modating 1,000 starving men, 
women and children, were erected 
to “help” the needy. 

But the charity dispensed by 
these workhouses was about the 
coldest in history. Conditions were 
made as unbearable as possible, so 
that only men and women in dire 
necessity and in real danger from 
hunger or exposure, would think of 
knocking at the workhouse door 
and pleading for shelter, 

Bog-reclamation schemes, new 
roads, housing schemes, new indus- 
tries—these were the real needs of 
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the people, and some of them at 
least could have been provided. In- 
stead the high, prison-like walls of 
the workhouses were built to shelter 
men and women dying needless 
deaths. 


Bricklayers’ “Remonstrance” 

VEN A CENTURY AGO—IN AUGUST, 

1861—labour disputes were feat- 
ured in the newspapers of the day. 

The Dublin Builder of that year 
recorded that the Incorporated 
Bricklayers of Kingstown (Dun 
Laoghaire) had addressed a “ re- 
monstrance ” against the employ- 
ment of strange hands from Dublin 
(a mere seven or eight miles away!) 
on the new church of St. Patrick, 
then being constructed. 

The local bricklayers naturally 
expected, as the funds were to be 
collected solely in the parish, they 
should be employed in preference 
to outsiders. The work had scarcely 
begun when, to their surprise, the 
members of the society—the only 
incorporated one in Kingstown— 
were disemployed and their places 
were taken by “ strangers ”. 

“With much reluctance,” the re- 
port went on, “ the bricklayers place 
the matter before the parishioners, 
declaring that they shail give no 
subscriptions themselves, nor hesi- 
tate to advise their friends to with- 
hold their subscriptions, until the 
affair is managed in a _ proper 
manner.” 


Doggett Does It 

FrRom THE OLD SWAN AT LONDON 
Bridge to the White Swan at 

Chelsea—that was the route for a 

Thames river race decided upon by 
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Thomas Doggett, a native of Dub- 
lin who became one of the most 
popular actors of his day—the early 
part of the 18th century. 

Doggett was also an enthusiastic 
supporter of the Hanoverian suc- 
cession, and it was in honour of this 
event he first donated the prize—a 
waterman’s coat and a silver badge 
—for the race which was held on 
the anniversary of the accession of 
the first George to the British 
Throne, 

When Doggett died he be- 
queathed a sum of money, the in- 
terest of which was to be expended 
on purchasing the yearly prize. And 
every year, on August I, the race 
took place. 

The competitors were six young 
watermen who had finished their 
apprenticeship in the same year. 
And as the race took place against 
an “adverse ” tide, only the strong- 
est and fittest of the watermen 
could hope to put up a good show 
in this gruelling rowing race 
founded by the actor from Dublin. 


Female Sharper’s Fate 

WO HUNDRED YEARS AGO, SHAR- 

pers and cheats of all kinds 
operated in Dublin. The times were 
hard, and it is difficult for us from 
this age of relative opulence to criti- 
cise these law-breakers who tried 
so hard and risked so much for a 
few shillings. 

A typical incident was recorded 
in Faulkner's Dublin Journal dur- 
ing August, 1761: 

“Thursday. A female sharper 
went to a baker in Winetavern 
Street and desired him to send two 
twelvepenny loaves and the change 
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of a Guinea to Christ Church Lane, country, Let posterity remember 


which he accordingly did. him in that alone, and forget his 
“She went into the entry and manifold errors.” 
desired the man to give her the A friend of Grattan, Johnson, 


bread and the change to take up- Burke and Goldsmith, Caulfield had 
stairs but he not caring to give a home in Rutland Square (now the 
them without the Guinea, she was Municipal Art Gallery) which was 


arrested and sent to Newgate. one of the most fashionable houses 
“ Seven Bakers have lately been in the city. Another house, at 
defrauded by this cheat.” Marino, Dublin, was surrounded 


by formal gardens. This house is 
Forget His Manifold Errors now no more. 
AMES CAULFIELD, THE FIRST EARL It was Caulfield who helped 
of Charlemont, died on August 4, Grattan draw up the famous Rights 
1799, and an epitaph written by Of Ireland resolutions, which led to 
himself and found amongst his the Parliament of 1782. Caulfield 
papers said: “Here lies the body W2S also the Commander-in-Chief 
of James, Earl of Charlemont, a of the Volunteers. 
sincere and zealous friend to this j.. & 
3 ] 
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They Don’t Waste Time Worrying 

‘THE world is made up of two kinds of people—negative 
thinkers and positive thinkers. And it is negative 

thinking which is often responsible for a person’s inability 

to arrive at a decision and act. Negative thinking is an 

over-emphasis on the arguments against doing something. 

Negative thinkers can tell you in detail all the reasons 
why a thing can’t or shouldn’t be done. All the disadvantages 
of doing it are obvious to them. But they are inclined to 
minimise and, in extreme cases, to overlook entirely all the 
possible advantages. 

Negative thinkers are typically afraid to venture anything 
for fear “ something might happen ”. The stay-at-homes, the 
do-nothings, the crabs, the nervous wrecks, the failures— 
these are the negative thinkers. 

The positive thinkers don’t waste their time worrying 
about a lot of things that never happen. Neither do they 
arrive at a lot of foolish decisions by default. 

WILLIAM J. ReEILLty, How To Use Your Head 


Make Him a Doctor ? 
FFRoM a schoolteacher’s report : “ Sean’s handwriting is so 
bad we can’t tell whether he can spell or not.” 
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You will find inspiration in this story of a Dublin 


lad who overcame 


almost 


insurmountable 


difficulties 


CHRISTY BROWN 


found the courage to live 


BROTHER BEDE 


Y means of that wonderful 

book, God’s Second Door, I! 
came to learn of an heroic body of 
men and women whose lives must 
be a source of inspiration to all who 
come in contact with them. They 
are the members of the Disabled 
Artists’ Association. 

Their extraordinary work gives 
no indication of their severe bodily 
defects. These artists paint with 
the mouth or foot because they 
have lost the use of their arms 


Condensed from The Watchman (St. 
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McGREGOR, O.P. 


either from birth, through illness 
or by accident. But the last thing 
they seek is the least hint of pity. 
They are deeply thankful for their 
blessings and do not stop to count 
their losses. 

A disabled artist from Dublin 
deserves to be ranked among the 
greatest members of the famed 
association. One of whom we in 
Ireland should be proud—Christy 
Brown. 

One blustery afternoon in Feb- 


Mary’s Priory, Tallaght, Co. Dublin) 
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ruary I set out on my bicycle in 
search of Christy’s home in Crum- 
lin. There was no difficulty in find- 
ing the house because the first per- 
son I met in Crumlin gave me full 
directions and the children playing 
on the street outside confirmed 
them—everybody seemed to know 
the local hero. 

The first thing I saw inside the 
door was the smiling face of the 
artist as he swung out his useless 
arm to me in welcome and in- 
stantly put me at ease. Soon 
Christy, his brother Eamonn and 
myself were discussing a collection 
of his paintings—it is almost un- 
believable that they were painted 
by foot, so skilfully and beautifully 
were they done—landscapes, still 
life, a station of the cross. 

But before I left the house that 
evening I had forgotten the paint- 
ings, the crippled body of the artist, 
instead I was only conscious of the 
friendliness of the family, the gay 
conversation, the joy and infectious 
enthusiasm that had caught me un- 
awares. The mother was obviously 
a woman with a great heart. I 
eagerly awaited an opportunity to 
read Christy’s famous autobio- 
graphy, My Left Foot, that he had 
kindly loaned to me. Quite ex- 
pectedly, the book is dedicated 
“ To Our Mother ” who gave birth 
to twenty-two children and pos- 
sessed an energy and courage enab- 
ling her to carry out the mam- 
moth task of rearing them. 

The days of Christy’s childhood 
are among the happiest of his life. 
In one enormous crisis, when the 


eyes of every member of the family 
were riveted on him, with a piece 
of yellow chalk between the toes 
of his left foot, his whole body 
sweating and trembling, after 
several agonising attempts with his 
mother at his side, he wrote a 
scrawling but glorious letter “A”. 

It was a magnificent triumph for 
mother and child. At last he could 
begin to communicate with the rest 
of the family—what he could not 
say he would write. He was five 
years old at this time. 

Then followed the reckless, 
giddy days full of fun and impish 
pranks. There was the old go-car, 
affectionately called “Henry”, in 
which Christy sat while his bro- 
thers pulled him around with them 
everywhere they went, sometimes 
giving him exciting spills as they 
raced along their way. There is the 


‘story of the pinching of apples and 


the kindly policeman they met; the 
exciting day his brother Tony 
stripped him and threw him into 
the canal for his first hectic swim. 

Soon, however, the unsuspect- 
ing, joyful time of childhood began 
to slip away, always to be remem- 
bered but never recaptured, Ir 
started when the old go-car, hav- 
ing finally broken down, prevented 
him from going out with his bro- 
thers to meet and play with their 
friends. 

Christy writes: “Now I was 
seldom happy. . . . I was just ten, 
a boy who couldn’t walk, speak, 
feed or dress himself. I was help- 
less, but only now did I realise 
how helpless I really was. .. .” 
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Love’s Old Sweet Song 
AT a wedding reception in the village, one of the guests 
was introduced to the bride’s grandparents. 
“Where did you spend your honeymoon?” he asked. 
With a courtly glance at his wife, the old man replied: 
“We had a week in Dublin and the next forty-five years 


here in the village.” 
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This suffering was to deepen in 
the following years. When he 
looked in a mirror he hated what 
he saw because it seemed to him 
to be nothing but ugliness, defor- 
mity and foolishness. One day the 
young boy, broken and in tears, 
smashed the mirror in bits. As 
usual, his mother was quickly by 
his side and tactfully passed off 
the incident by some jocose re- 
mark. She must have understood 
what was taking place in the inner 
world of her son. 

Still, there were relieving breaks 
during the hard, growing-up years. 
Mother bought him a new invalid 
chair (but Christy did not venture 
out often because he had become 
acutely sensitive to people looking 
at him in their pitying way). A pas- 
sionate love for painting absorbed 
much of his energy and time; a 
beautiful friendship sprung up be- 
tween himself and the kindly, 
attractive Katriona Delahunt—she 
was to be a source of inspiration 
and courage to the young artist for 
many years to come; Christy won 
a prize for painting in competition 
with boys much older than himself; 
he had a fairyland romance with 
the most sought-after girl in the 
district. 

But the stark reality of his con- 


dition and the irksome prospects 
for the future kept coming back 
with greater violence, clearer and 
more depressingly than before. 
They came to a head one day when 
Jenny, his loved one, looked on him 
with a look of pity and then 
disappeared, 

At a time of deep despair, fright- 
ened and overwhelmed, Christy 
took dangerous steps to end it all. 
Having bolted the door of his bed- 
room, he wrote a note beginning 
with a flourish: “To whom it may 
concern—knowing nobody is con- 
cerned . . .”, then he made for the 
window, opened it, sat on the ledge 
dangling his legs over the side. 
But in that dread moment, the 
young artist thought of Katriona 
Delahunt, climbed back into the 
room and wept bitterly. Christy 
lost his love for painting, began to 
have rows with the mother he so 
dearly loved, the very life and 
bubble of his healthy brothers and 
sisters accentuated, the thought of 
his utter helplessness. He grew in- 
creasingly unhappy. 

Again there were the interludes 
of quiet—his love of music and a 
new-found passion for writing 
stories. There was the memorable 
trip to Lourdes, where Christy 
realised that he was not the only 
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one who suffered in the world but 
was “ merely one of a brotherhood 
of suffering that stretched over the 
whole globe ”. He prayed fervently 
at Lourdes for a cure. On return- 
ing home, however, he discovered 
everything to be the same way as 
before—he had not changed. 
Quite suddenly the course of his 
life became one of joy and hope. A 
week after coming back from 
Lourdes, Dr. Robert Collis entered 
his home and told Christy he could 
be cured, if only he really wanted 
it, The young man considered the 
news as a little miracle—“ not be- 
cause of all the good it brought me, 
but because it created faith where 
before there had been only bitter- 
ness and disillusion. It showed me 
that in the great Plane of Life we 
al] matter, even the least of us, be- 


The Vulgar Boatman! 


cause we are all part of it... I saw 
in a flash of understanding that I 
too had a part to play, no matter 
how small it was.” He had dis- 
covered his vocation and the secret 
to a happy life. Everything fits into 
place if only we try to be and do 
what God wills for us. 

There was no looking back again- 
Peace returned to the young 
crippled artist, he began to love 
people again, to work with keen 
zest, to fight his handicaps, to win 
success after success, 

He is a young cultured man of 
inspiring optimism. His new joy is 
richer than the joy of childhood 
days because it is the outcome of 
hardship. I quickly finished the 
book in a mood of high spirits—I 
had read it non-stop from begin- 
ning to end. 


AN Irishman travelling through the Holy Land was 

shocked to learn that it cost nearly {£2 an hour to rent 

a boat at the Sea of Galilee, “ Why, I can rent a boat any- 
where in Ireland for a quarter as much,” he said. 

“Ah! But this is Palestine,” replied the boatman, “ and 
these are the waters on which Our Lord walked.” 

“ Well, no wonder He walked!” replied the disgusted 


Irishman as he moved away. 


BISHOP FULTON SHEEN. (Quoted in the Irish Catholic) 


Posthum(or)ous ! 


A WAITER died penniless, and diners at the restaurant where 
he had worked chipped in for his tombstone. 
The inscription read: “ST. PETER FINALLY CAUGHT HIS 


EYE.” 
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Their new equipment counts centuries in reverse, 
and ancient Tara comes to life ! 


These Dublin Scientists 
are unlocking the 


SECRETS OF THE PAST 


T. P. KILFEATHER 


r. Trinity College, Dublin, the 
clicking of an electronic counter 
turned back the centuries. The 
clicks came from the faint impulses 
of radioactivity in a scrap of char- 
coal. And that charcoal came from 
the embers of a prehistoric fire that 
burned 4,000 years ago on the Hill 
of Tara. 

There is no guesswork about 
that, because scientists can now 
unlock for the archaeologist the 
secrets of the past. The people 
who sat around that fire 300 feet 
above some of the richest pasture 
land in Europe left no writing and 
no records 4,000 years ago, yet 
their habitations can be dated in 
the charcoal of their hearths. 

Through the centuries the car- 
bon had been disintegrating, its 
atoms exploding one by one. Each 
year it had given off fewer explo- 
sions, just like a clock whose 
spring is running down. 

The electronic counter can 


Condensed from the 


detect and record each of these 
explosions. By determining the 
amount of radioactivity left at any 
point, and by measuring that 
amount against a calibrated scale 
based on the radioactivity of 
modern wood or charcoal, the 
scientist can tell the age of the 
substance, 

The radioactive discharge from 
a tiny piece of charcoal is amplified 
and detected with an_ ultra- 
sensitive Geiger counter. Neither 
heat nor cold nor pressure, nor 
any other circumstance, can speed 
or slow the disintegration. 

That, in brief, is the principle 
behind the work which has been 
carried out in the Physics Labor- 
atory in Trinity College. The 
apparatus is a complicated chain of 
flasks and tubes in which a small 
piece of ancient charcoal was 
chemically treated. Purified, it 
passed into an electronic counter. 
And as the counter clicked it 
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rolled back the centuries until it 
told the scientists that there had 
been fire on Tara two thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. 

A fascinating feature of that 
charcoal is that it was found under 
the Mound of the Hostages on 
Tara. More than 2,000 years 
before Cormac Mac Airt there had 
been people living at Tara! 

Above the fires which they lit 
other people in successive civilisa- 
tions built a passage-grave type 
tomb and a clay-covered cairn. In 
succeeding centuries prehistoric 
inhabitants at Tara cremated their 
dead and buried them in the clay 
covering of the cairn. 

The question: “How old is 
it?” can be answered by the 
scientists in the radiocarbon labor- 
atory; for any organic material— 
wood, flesh, bone, antler, peat or 
grain—will give these faint 
impulses of carbon atoms. 

At Trinity material from the 
crannog settlement in Lough Gara 
was tested. The tests proved that 
Dr. Raftery, of the National 
Museum, was correct in his finding 
that the settlement had been occu- 


pied in two stages—one 300 years 
B.C., and another 500 A.D. 

In the hall of the Geology 
Building at Trinity and in the 
Natural History section of the 
National Museum there are gigan- 
tic skeletons of the giant deer (or 
“Trish elk”) which once roamed 
in Ireland. 

How long ago is it since these 
huge creatures tangled their antlers 
in the forests? 

From the scientists using the 
radiocarbon check comes an 
answer. It was I1I,000 years ago 
when these animals were trapped 
in the mud on the bottom of the 
lakes that formed in Ireland at the 
end of the Ice Age. 

The apparatus in Trinity 
College was financed by the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation of 
America, the Royal Irish Academy, 
the Royal Dublin Society, and by 
Trinity itself, Now, having done 
a great part of the work in 
scientifically-dated material sub- 
mitted by Irish archaeologists, it 
has been dismantled. But should 
the need arise, it can be re- 
assembled and put to work again, 


Well, Shiver My Timbers ! 


WHEN the storm off the Wicklow coast had blown over, the 
brave captain of a small schooner emerged from his 
cabin, took a quick survey, and bawled to a new hand: 
“Ahoy, mate, where’s the mizzen mast?” 
The new hand answered cheerfully, “ Afraid I don’t know, 
Cap’n. How long has it been mizzen?” 


‘THE only man who ts entitled to break his word is the man 


who stutters. 


A. S. 


How amazing to find that we spoke English 
and that this queer new language was 


Irish—our own ! 


The Day I Met the Master 


MICHAEL O’BEIRNE 


OMEHOW, the railings outside 

St. Brendan’s looked smaller. 
But answering my ring, how 
matter-of-factly the boy on door 
duty said that Mr. O’Dowd was 
in! I followed hesitatingly as he 
scrambled up the once-familiar 
stairway to announce, I could 
imagine as I waited on the top 
landing: “A man outside to see 
you, sir.” My mood was not 
exactly nervous, yet I stood hat 
in hand, reminding myself it was 
thirty years and more since I'd last 
clattered down these stairs. 

The master was coming. His 
very erect head and shoulders 
moved across the glass top of the 
landing corridor and I could see 
that he was frowning heavily. Only 
a little more thick-set and ruddy 
of complexion, he  sauntered 
through the doorway as he used to 
pace the class-room, and casually 
greeting me by my Christian name, 
shook hands. 

“A pity you didn’t call earlier,” 
he said. “ I’m taking Sixth and the 
bell will be going soon. But come 
in for a minute.” 

The headmaster’s room was 


brighter and larger than I had 
expected. There used to be a great 
glass-fronted bookcase along one 
wall, and a roll-top desk where 
Mr. Breen sat: the headmaster, 
with his fierce bristling moustache 
and glinting pince-nez. 

I had been going to the Brothers, 
my mother explained, but I didn’t 
seem to like it, If Mr. Breen could 
see his way to taking me... 

“Very well!” Through the 
glasses Mr. Breen’s eyes lit on me: 
“* Spell pot.” 

Pot? Surely he hadn’t said 
“ pot”? In a whisper, avoiding the 
indelicate subject, I ventured 
“ P-A-T.” 

“ God save Ireland.” Mr. Breen 
said bitterly. “ Nine years old, and 
can’t spell a word of three letters.” 

I glimpsed the frosty edges of 
his glasses as he hurried, gripping 
my arm, down a_ windowed 
corridor of chanting classes till we 
came to Second, Here, as a con- 
cession to my age, no doubt, I was 
installed with fifty other boys. The 
master, Patrick J. O’Dowd, M.A., 
was wearing a new grey suit so 
unlike the black, broad-belted 
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skirts of the Brothers, and he used 
to saunter up and down between 
the desks and talk to us. 

How bright the school was. 
Windows everywhere, and you 
could see the other classes. Mr. 
O’Dowd was at the blackboard 
with his face turned sideways, 
thinking. Smiling to himself he 
put aside the easel to reveal a map 
of Ireland on the wall. He laid a 
long pointer across the map. 
“ Galway!” a boy cried. Again he 
pointed; hands flew up. “Sir! 
Sir!” The master nodded to this 
boy or that and moved the pointer. 
“Limerick, sir!” “The River 
Shannon!” “ Belfast!” “ Dublin!” 

“ Dublin. That’s the chief city 
of Ireland, the capital city.” He 
looked around the class. “ What 
boy can tell me why they didn’t 
build it here, right in the middle 
of Ireland?” 

Mr, O’Dowd explained. I mar- 
velled at this lovely bright school 
where boys were not lined up 
against a wall to answer quick-fire 
questions or “hold out” for six 
biffs on each hand. But even in the 
new school, I discovered, sums 
were hard and there were puzzles 
like “How many _ tuppence- 
ha’pennies in a pound?” 

Then came a different sort of 
lesson. At first it was exciting, we 
were to learn a new language. The 
master held up the square wooden 
chalk-box and said: “ Buska.” 
With gusto we all repeated: 
“ Buska!” It seemed funny to call 
the blackboard “ Board dove;” and 
there was no lack of volunteers 
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when Mr. O’Dowd asked us to 
“ Dhoon an dhuriss.” 

How amazing to find that we 
spoke “English”—and that this 
queer new language was Irish, our 
own! In the Gaelic book there was 
a story about the Pooka, the white 
fairy horse that would leap over 
the smeer a dubba or blackberry 
bushes in October; the Pooka was 
the frost. When Mr. O’Dowd told 
us this in English, hands in his 
trousers pockets as he sat against 
his table, it was splendid; but the 
moments of splendour faded .. . 

School didn’t seem so bad as we 
moved into Third, then Fourth; 
and Mr. O’Dowd stayed with us. 
When you were there in the desk 
and the folding partitions had been 
closed around the room, it was all 
right. Mr. O’Dowd was teaching 


-us how to pronounce words like 


“ interested” and “ suitable ” and 
“ massacre.” When someone heard 
that our master was an M.A. the 
whole class felt proud, without 
knowing exactly why. 

It sometimes happened that Mr, 
O’Dowd would saunter forward 
from the blackboard eyeing the 
class shrewdly; then, without any 
special reason, he’d begin to talk. 
Hitching up a well-pressed trouser- 
leg to sit on one of the front desks, 
he would begin chatting to the boy 
who was good at Irish, and the talk 
would spread. Only the strap 
flicking below his bent knee 
reminded us of grimmer moments. 

Mr. O’Dowd used to talk about 
his “ digs.” 

“Ah, you don’t know how 
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lucky you are,” he’d say smiling, 
rubbing the side of his nose. “ You 
have mothers to look after you.” 

“No place like home, sir.” 

“But when you're in digs, as I 
am,” Mr. O’Dowd said, flicking at 
his trousers, “ things are different. 
They cut up half a loaf and leave 
it lying, buttered, for days on end. 
It never seems to occur to them to 
leave the loaf to be cut as it’s 
needed.” 

“Sure you're 
butter a tall, sir!” 

Smiling, he’d rub a reddened 
cheek. 

“You mean they’d give me 
margarine? I'd watch out for 
iat. 

A boy shouted: “ Some of them 
*ud even go behind the convent in 
James’s Lane when the free food 
is gettin’ gave out!” 

“That’s enough.” He turned 
aside; then a thought made him 
smile, “ What about the gentleman 
who lives under the three brass 
balls?” 

There were whistles of delight. 
A hand shot up: “ Hey! Hey, sir! 
Uncle !” 

“Quite right, Fay. That’s a 
popular name for the pawnshop— 
Uncle’s.” 

Loud laughter, A boy at the 


lucky to get 
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back stuck up a hand, snapping his 
fingers: “ Sir! Sir!” 

“Well, Ronan?” 

“*Aw go on, Pat, Ronan 
mimicked, “‘ give us the fifteen 
bob!’ And—and ‘Gent’s blue in 
white,” sir!” 

“ Attention!” The master stood 
up; the magic moments turned 
matter-of-fact. It was time for the 
next lesson. 

“What we really need to study 
is the social history of Ireland,” 
Mr. O’Dowd said, rising from his 
headmaster’s chair. “The Wild 
Geese never did a ha’porth of good 
for this country. And there,” he 
added ruefully, “ goes the bell.” 

We moved to the door. The 
master shook hands with me again. 

“ Drop in any time you feel like 
a chat,” he said. “I won’t be 
retiring till next year.” 

Gazing. at the floor, I said 
reluctantly: “Mr, Breen has 
passed on, I suppose?” 

“Yes. Three years ago now.” 
He took off his glasses and smiled, 
glancing from me. “ I’m the last of 
the old crowd. Well, good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, sir.” 

Carefully I put on my hat and 
joined the’ loud torrent of boys 
pouring down to surge out, shout- 
ing and whistling, from school. 
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AN optimist is a fellow who believes that a housefly is looking 


for a way to get out. 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


ALL professions are conspiracies against the laity. 


BERNARD SHAW 


The author tn a previous article wrote of the 
shortcomings of wives. Now he deals with—— 


TEN 


MAJOR FAULTS 


OF HUSBANDS 


D. F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


WE shall not list among the ten 
types of bad husbands the two 
guilty of the gravest crimes against 
marriage. These are the adulterous 
husband, and the one who makes 
no effort to provide for his family 
in an economic way. 

We exclude these two major de- 
fects not only because they are so 
bad in themselves, but also because 


husbands who fail their wives in — 


half-a-dozen other ways will often 
defend themselves on the ground 
that: “ After all, I’m faithful to my 
wife, and I make the money that 
supports the home. What more 
can a wife expect?” 

Let it be said at once that a wife 
has a right to expect a great deal 
more than this. What we are con- 
cerned with is the failure of many 
husbands to live up to the pro- 
mises they made to love and 
cherish and be helpmates to their 
wives for life, no matter what faults 
turn up in their wives. 

These are the ten common types 
of such failures: 


1. The “ You-do-your-job-and- 
I’ll-do-mine” husband selfishly 


imagines that it is his wife’s part of 
the bargain to go it alone in keep- 
ing the home neat and respectable; 
to feed, clothe and train the child- 
ren; to correct and punish them 
and to tell them what they may 
and may not do; in short, to do all 
the work involved in making a 
home and raising the children by 
herself alone. 

Apart from his work at making 
a living, the husband is bound to 
help his wife at her tasks in any 
way that he can. To fail or refuse 
to do this is to make a slave out 
of his wife. 


2. The “ money-pinching ” hus- 
band thinks that he should have 
autocratic charge of all the finances 
of the family, Often this kind of 
husband is lavish in spending on 
himself and his pleasures, while he 
makes sure that his wife will never 
be able to spend anything except 
for basic necessities and demands a 
strict accounting of even such 
expenses. 

This lack of trust, this miserli- 
ness, is one of the sure ways to kill 
a wife’s love. 


Condensed from the Redemptorist Record 
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3. The “ I-need-outside-recrea- 
tion-and-you-don’t” husband feels 
that he must have his nights out 
and his days off for bowling, golf, 
the club, the tavern, the gathering 
with the boys, but rarely if ever 
gives his wife an opportunity for 
relaxation away from the constant 
duties of the home. 

This is like saying: “I am a 
human being, and therefore I need 
recreation. My wife is not a human 
being and therefore should need 
no recreation.” 


4. The husband who is married 
first to his business, and only 
second to his wife. 

This husband is a dynamo of 
energy, but ninety-nine and nine- 
tenths per cent. of his energy and 
time are spent at his business, in 
trying to make money, in getting 
ahead, and one-tenth of one per 
cent. is devoted to his wife and 
home. 

The man who can forget that he 
has a wife and children in favour 
of his business interests should 
never have married. 


5. The “ mamma’s boy” hus- 
bend never quite leaves his mother. 
He permits her to have more to 
say over his actions and plans than 
his wife. 

A husband and wife may have, 
out of charity, given a place to the 
former’s mother in their home. For 
major, not minor, reasons this may 
create an impossible situation. The 
mother is obviously jealous of her 
son’s wife. She constantly inter- 
feres in the management of the 


home, She is a bad influence on 
the children. She is driving her 
daughter-in-law to distraction and 
a nervous breakdown. 

In this situation a good husband 
will do one or both of two things. 
First, he will have a stern, unyield- 
ing talk with his mother, telling 
her that only if she stops nagging 
at and interfering with his wife and 
children can she remain in his 
home. If this fails to change her, he 
will make arrangements for her to 
live elsewhere. 


6. The husband who is un- 
reasonable and un-Christian in re- 
gard to sex. This would be ex- 
pressed somewhat as follows: “Sex 
enjoyment is something that I re- 
fuse to dispense with or moderate 
in any way. I may demand it of my 
wife under any circumstances and 
she is bound to give in to me.” 

The bad husband refuses to con- 
sider such circumstances as _ his 
wife’s ill-health, mental or physi- 
cal; her many burdens with child- 
ren already born; his obligation to 
make the union between husband 
and wife a source of real joy and 
happiness to both, etc, 

Besides being selfish, unreason- 
able and over-demanding, a hus- 
band may fail seriously by insist- 
ing that his wife co-operate with 
him in sins of contraception. 


7. The drinking husband does 
not have to be a hopeless alcoholic 
to wreck his home and to destroy 
his wife’s love by drinking. Indeed, 
the final stages of alcoholism are 
often the result of a man’s having 
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lost his wife’s love and done great 
damage to his home by inordinate 
habits connected with drinking. 


8. The gambling husband has an 
inferiority complex and thus has 
deep-rooted worries over the fact 
that he is not earning as much as 
he would like to for his family. So, 
he lives and acts on the ridiculous 
conviction that one of these days 
he will make a killing at gambling, 
and thus show his wife and child- 
ren that he is a better man than 
they thought he was. 

The gambling husband keeps 
his wife in a state of petrified un- 
certainty. There is only one cure: 
total abstinence from gambling. 


g. The jealous husband is one 
who feels uncertain about his wife’s 
love, usually because he knows he 
is guilty of faults that make him 
undeserving of it, and foolishly 
thinks that he can hold her loyalty 
only by preventing her from being 
friendly with anyone else. 


This jealous possessiveness, this 
attempt to imprison a wife, trans- 
forms any feelings of love the wife 
once had for her husband into hate, 
It makes a wife’s duty of fidelity to 
her husband a thousand times 
more difficult than it should be. 


10, The husband who never 
manifests his affection for his wife. 
Every husband should know that 
he does not truly love his wife un- 
less he shows and expresses that 
love in many day-to-day ways. 
Without the slightest insincerity, 
but with a renunciation of selfish- 
ness, he should often praise her 
appearance and her work; re- 
member anniversaries with 
presents; express sympathy for her 
burdens; above all, just reassure 
her of his love. 

The husband who refuses to 
manifest his love for his wife is 
usually the same one who refuses 
to lift a hand to help her with her 
domestic tasks. 


2 


MOUNTAINY man was making his first visit to a Dublin 
hospital where his dunce of a son was about to have 
an operation. Watching the doctor’s every move, he asked, 


Labour in Vain 


“ What’s that?” 


The doctor explained. “ This is an anaesthetic. After he 
gets this he won’t know a thing.” 

“Arrah, doctor, save your time,” exclaimed the man. 
“Sure, he doesn’t know a thing now!” 


“ ARE you going to take this lying down?” said the speaker 


at the political meeting. 


“No,” came a voice from the audience. “ There’s a 


reporter here doing that.” 


Whole families would turn out, trying to glean 
stray heads of corn... . 


There’s Magic in the Harvest 


The age-old custom of 


“ Cutting the Cailleach” 


has to do with appeasing the Earth Goddess and 
with fertility. It is an occasion, too, for contests 
among the farm workers 


MICHAEL J. MURPHY 


I WAS in my late teens when the 
magic of our harvest really 
caught up with me. By that time 
I was working in the harvest 
fields of South Armagh, close to 
Slieve Gullion mountain. That’s 
over thirty years ago; and though 
“magic” wasn’t the word my 
companions used, the memory of 
it is still with me. 

A field of oats may look wist- 
ful and charming up there among 
the rock and heather; it may even 
look dramatic—and it is ; a badge 
of life on the rugged chest of a 
wild hillside. Even then it may 
amuse the “strong” farmer who 
owns broad acres on the lowland 
plains. But that little field amid 
the heather was planted with the 
same end in view as the great 
corn field on the plain—to yield 
grain and make a profit. 


How the men used to boast if 
the crop in a mountain field was a 
good one; how they’d brag if 
the yield was good. The men and 
women would talk of such a field 
in harvest time as if it were a 
flesh-and-blood relation, with 
moods and whims and personality 
like themselves. That’s what I 
mean by “ harvest magic.” 

Not, of course, that such a 
feeling can arise only from 
harvests in the hills. There’s 
magic like that in harvest every- 
where, in any country ; and every- 
one can share in it. I once saw 
it cast its spell among a group 
of city men in a busy tavern, 
where it came out of a picture of 
a harvest scene in an evening 
paper. 

Primitive man still walks with- 
in our own shadows—the good and 
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the bad of him perhaps. He thought 
up beliefs and made tokens and 
customs around harvest. For he, 
too, clearly felt in his own way 
this strange pulse. 

“He can make that scythe 
sing,” they used to say of a good 
mower. The scythe blade, very 
sharp, swung from its handle as 
tautly as a guitar string, and the 
swish and snip and pluck of the 
stalks of corn made the blade 
twang as it mowed—if the mower 
was fast and strong and a good 
one. 

I worked beside some of these 
men. I remember one in parti- 
cular. He lived close to the 
mountain and while he could 
admire machines, he had little 
trust in them, especially a reaping 
machine in a harvest field. A 
reaper, he said, “made a total 
wreck of oats,” and he praised 
the “neat handy sheaves” we 
could turn out after a scythe. 

Now, men and women in our 
part of South Armagh had tra- 
velled.a fair share of the world— 
some as seamen, some as dealers, 
or they went to the harvest in 
England, or took work in fac- 
tories and foundries, 

It was a fine thing to see, as 
we used to say, “a mower 
stretch himself in a piece of oats.” 
And a few mowers in our part 
could “stretch themselves ” 
enough to mow an Irish acre a 
day—even five roods. That’s 
some work, believe me. And there 
was powerful company, too, in 
the fields. 
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Whole families would turn out, 
even the old man from the cor- 
ner on his stick, trying to glean 
Or gather stray heads. Even the 
wee boy or girl had to take part. 
They were eager to do the job 
known as “holding the stick”; 
a long broom or rake handle held 
against the standing ledge of 
corn; this pressed the corn back 
to make the “lie” a mower 
needed if the wind was blowing 
the wrong way. And a mower 
irritated by heads which fell the 
wrong way could—and can—be a 
very cross man indeed. 

He could be crosser still if 
you were a “dirty” lifter. The 
“lifter” is the worker who took 
up the mown corn, swarth by 
swarth, and set it out in sheaves. 
If you left stray heads or bits of 


. grass behind these caught the 


point of his scythe on his next 
swart—and then you caught it 
proper ! They spoiled the rhythm 
and swing for a mower and were 
severe on the ribs. 

There’s not much done today 
in our harvest fields with a scythe; 
except to open round the ditches 
or hedges to let the reaper or 
binder in to work. The binder 
does the job complete—except 
the stooking—but you’ve got to 
gather, tidy and tie the sheaves 
after a reaper. And the jockeying 
to avoid tying sheaves where the 
thistles grew—and heads of 
blossom on them maybe like 
shaving-brushes. I must confess it 
was hard to see all the magic of 
the harvest after a day or so of 
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THERE’S MAGIC 


that, and every finger and hand 
like old pin-cushions. 

You had to tie a sheaf in 
between fifteen and twenty 
seconds. You had to stoop and 
gather the sheaf with both hands, 
whisk out a binding with your 
right, tidy the “butt” of the 
sheaf with your left and straighten 
them to make a “ harvest band” 
—a craft in itself which protected 
the grain in the band should bad 
weather come. Then bend again 
to bind the sheaf, coming up as 
you lift to turn the sheaf against 
your knee; you twist the knot 
and tuck it in with your thumb 
as you toss the sheaf aside while 
on your way to tie another one 
—cleaning it of loose straws as it 
goes. 

I knew tiers who, for a bet, 
could tie and toss a sheaf and 
run to another, so that a sheaf 
was in the air all the time. No 
wonder the first of the harvest 
left us with swollen wrists; “ the 
thaala” as they called it in 
Gaelic. 

But the end of each man’s 
harvest had to come—and with it 
the custom of “Cutting the 
Cailleach ”. Cailleach means “Old 
Woman” or “Hag” and refers 
to a witch or some ancient god- 
dess or earth spirit. It’s a custom 
known in Ulster by various 
names; you'll hear it called “ The 
Churn” and “The Granny” and 
“The Hare”, or just “ The Last 
Sheaf ”. 


The last straws of the harvest 
are made into a three-strand plait. 
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SCYTHES MADE TO MEASURE 


A SCYTHE wasn’t just another 

tool which any man could 
take up and use at full speed : 
@ man had to have his own 
scythe “set” to suit his build 
—made to measure ! The black- 
smith usually did this. 

First, on the handle or 
“sned” each of the two hand- 
grips had to be attached accord- 
ing to the length of your arm 
and forearm. The blade had to 
be set according to your reach 
and the particular way you 
stood or bent over; the eighth- 
of-an-inch or less could make 
all the difference. 
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This is cut with a scythe and 
taken home, where it hangs in a 
traditional spot in the kitchen, or 
perhaps in the barn. No one 
liked to be last in a district to 
“Cut the Cailleach”, They used 
to say that the old doll herself 
hid in the last field and brought 
with her all the bad luck from 
the others. 

The belief behind the custom 
is older than Christianity, and 
concerns ancient notions about 
the spirit of goodwill ; an attempt 
to keep in the good graces of the 
earth goddess who looked after the 
harvest and to plait it into a 
custom, as we have it. It also 
had to do with fertility, because 
the corn or grain from The 
Cailleach used to be stripped or 
burned off the following spring. 
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It was then mixed with the new 
seed oats to be sown. 

“Cutting the Cailleach” used 
to be a contest as well. Men used 
to try to cut it with a cast or 
fling of a sickle or “shearing 
hook”. When scythes came along 
contestants were blindfolded. The 
winner was then féted like a 
hero at the harvest dance which 
followed: “The Churn”, as 
some call it still. 

The final magic of the harvest 
comes if you have a moon; a 
moon falling on fields of ripe 


Two Tips for You 
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oats. “ The White Night ” we call 
this scene when the fields become 
like glimmering lakes. 

I once saw a moon on such 
a night in a rocky gap on a hill 
called Slievenabola. And as I 
watched some man walked past 
the moon, down one side of the 
slope and up the other . . . and 
then was gone. Nothing more 
than a man going home a near- 
cut on a “ White Night”; but for 
me he made harvest magic of a 
kind you can expect only once in 
a lifetime. 


a 


| was telling a friend of a mutual acquaintance who had 
had a minor accident as a result of his windshield wipers 
failing him during a wind-and-rain storm. 
“Too bad, although it could have been worse,” com- 
mented my friend. “ But, you know, he could have avoided 
the trouble by rubbing a wad of cigarette tobacco over the 


glass.” 


It seems that tobacco is a wetting agent, and raindrops 
will not form on the glass after the tobacco is applied, Not 
having tried it myself, I cannot guarantee the effectiveness 


of this operation. 


But I can give a tip to those who wear spectacles. They 
can be embarrassing in the rain when they get clouded over. 
This can be obviated by washing the lenses with soap before 
going out-of-doors. Try it—it works. 

LiaM RiorpaNn in the Irish Catholic 


Proof Positive 


[N @ department store, two salesgirls were watching a hand- 
some man decorating a window that was to display 


women’s dresses. 


“I'd like to meet him,” said Nora. 
“ It’s no use,” replied Maureen. “ He’s married.” 


“How do you know?” 


“ve been watching him set up those 


irl dummies, and 


he’s posing them all with their palms UP.” . 


just what tape-records our 
teeming memories? And— 


DO WE 
HEAR WITH 
OUR EARS? 


DR. B. F. SHEA 


HE human ear is an instrument 

of precision, designed on the 
soundest principles of modern 
physics. It is minute, endowed 
with the power of self-conser- 
vation and repair, and can 
function normally for upwards of 
a hundred years. 

It is of interest that modern 
loudspeakers have had to be 
modelled on the conical form of 
the human ear-drum to achieve 
the best results. 

The tympanum, or drum, is 
a membrane which closes the 
inner end of the ear aperture. 


To its surface is attached a 
minute bone, the “hammer,” 
which with the “anvil” and 
“stirrup” form a chain of 


moveable bones which bridge the 
cavity of the middle ear. 
The foot of the stirrup is bound 


to the edges of an oval window 
in the outer wall of a bony 
cavity, filled with fluid, and 
thus forms an inner drum. In 
this bony cavity lies a structure 
which may be compared to a 
harp. Its strings are short, 
medium and long, to pick up 
high, medium and low notes res- 
pectively. 

To each harp-string is attached 
an aerial. This aerial is attached 
at its tip to the wall of the cavity, 
so that with every vibration of 
the string it alternately stretches 
and relaxes. From this aerial a 
nerve fibre, like an electric wire, 
runs to a nerve cell in the brain. 
It is worthy of note that this 
fluid-filled space has a safety 
valve, so that excessive com- 
pression of the harplike structure 
may not occur. 

If the note middle C be struck 
on a piano the sound waves, 
falling on the drum, cause it 
to vibrate. This vibration will be 
conducted by the tiny bones to 
the inner drum. Thus, the 
vibrations are transmitted to the 
fluid in the inner ear, and by 
that means, to the strings of 
the harp. 

The strings which vibrate with 
the frequency of middle C and 
its overtones will vibrate freely. 
The movements of all the other 
strings are quickly damped out. 
The vibrations cause stretching 
of the aerials and impulses are 
immediately transmitted from 
them through the nerve fibre to 
a nerve cell in the brain, in 
the region of the temple. When 
these impulses reach the brain, 
and not until then, we hear. 
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If that portion of the brain 
be destroyed by accident or 
disease, absolute deafness occurs 
on the affected side. Thus it is 
clear that, while the ear converts 
sound waves into impulses similar 
to, but not identical with, elec- 
trical waves, the act of hearing 
takes place in the brain. 

These brain cells are separate 
units of protoplasmic jelly, of 
no definite structure, containing 
a central area of granules called 
the nucleus. Each brain cell is 
in telephonic communication with 
every important group of cells 
in the brain, but the spread of 
impulses from one part of the 
brain to another is not haphazard. 
It is under an intellectual control 
that regulates all movements 
activated by sound, from the leap 
for life at the sound of screeching 
brakes, to the relaxation and 
languor of a lullaby. 

A sound such as the barking 
of a dog, coming from the left, 
will fall on the left ear, say, of 
an infant, a fraction of a second 
sooner than on the right ver. 
This interval is appreciated by 
the child and it will turn its 
eyes to the left and see the dog. 
The sound and the dog’s image 
are correlated, and will be 
remembered by the child. 

Ever afterwards, when the 
sound of barking travels via the 
ear to the brain, the listener 
will recall the image of a dog. 
Thus, an interpretation of sound 
is learned. The emotions are 
soon involved, the mother’s voice 
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and her tender care set the seed 
of a love that endures. 

The accuracy of auditory 
memory has been shown experi- 
mentally. A girl of nineteen years, 
in a hypnotic trance, when asked 
to describe her third birthday 
party, did so in the words and 
with the voice of a child of three, 
This accuracy in the reproduction 
of sounds is comparable to that 
of a tape-recorder. 

When the child can speak and 
learns music and understands the 
sounds of nature, the extent of 
this process of memorising 
becomes enormous. 

Neville Cardus, music critic of 
The Guardian, described how, as 
a young man without any musical 
education, he attended an opera. 
Walking home afterwards he 
realised that he remembered 
every note of every air he had 
heard, in the correct order. It 
probably reached its highest 
development in the case of 
Beethoven, who, becoming deaf 
comparatively early in life, con- 
tinued to compose his wonderful 
music as perfectly as if he could 
hear. 

When we seek to explain, 
from the structure of the brain 
cells, this power of retention of 
a myriad memories, we find no 
tape-recorder. The brain cells 
differ so little from other body 
cells as to afford no clue, and 
the mind of man faces a gulf, 
an abyss, which separates it 
from the infinite intelligence of 
its Creator. 


[F everyone gives one thread, the poor man will have a shirt. 
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That Wail: 
is it the 
BANSHEE’S ? 


—E LATEST I HAVE HEARD OF THE 

Banshee is that it was heard 
recently somewhere in the valley 
of the Laune. 

Some few years ago it seems 
that Dr. Dick Shanahan of Farran- 
fore came up with something that 
would be able to decide whether 
this “ologone” was the wailing of 
an animal, a human, or a ghost. So 
far I have no idea whether Dr. 
Shanahan was able to decide by 
means of a tape-recorder. 

Naturalists in Dublin claim it is 
the Japanese or Red Deer. But the 
Dublin naturalists will not convince 
the local people. 

The wail has been heard there 
before, heralding sudden death, 
mass tragedies .. . . “ when two 
die the same day in the same 
parish, a third will die before the 
funeral . . . . the last time the 
Banshee cried was during the Civil 
War—before the executions.” 

They name the clan families the 
Banshee follows as the O’Mahonys, 
the O’Sullivans, the O’Connors, the 
O’Sheas, the O’Donnells, the 
Cliffords and all their relations; and 
sure that must be all Kerry. 

SEAN MAXWELL in the Irish 
Echo (New York) 


Munster Connacht 


Ulster 


Donegal 


E CLIMBER AND FELL WALKER 

will find here more than a 
hundred summits above 1,000 feet 
high, many rarely visited except by 
a local shepherd and his dogs. The 
hills in character are very different 
from those of the Lake District, 
Wales or Scotland. Much lower, 
except for the fine white quartzite 
cone of Errigal (at 2,466 ft. the 
highest peak in Donegal), they 
compensate by springy heather and 
peat underfoot; no queue will form 
to reach the summit of Muckish, 
above Creeslough. 

For the man who must have his 
boots upon rock, the 1,000 ft. cliff 
of Slieve League in South Donegal 
is for experts only, whilst beginners 
will find rock faces to match their 
skill at many places, notably the 
Poisoned Glen near Gweedore, 
where the best all-round climbing 
is to be found. 

Uncounted loughs and streams 
invite us to picnic on their banks, 
certain that only the seals and 
curlews will disturb the peace. 

Most rivers and lakes can be 
relied upon to hold brown trout of 
varied size and fighting quality, 
whilst salmon and sea trout are 
found in those many streams with 
direct access to the sea, Rod licences 
may be obtained locally, and seven 
or fourteen-day permits are avail- 
able at reduced fees. 


Many rivers are “free” on 
y 
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application to the landowner, whilst 
permits for the more favoured spots 
are often granted by neighbouring 
tackle dealers and hotel owners. 
Deep-sea angling is an even greater 
certainty for success. 

E. A. BowNESS in Austin Magazine 


Antrim 

IE BELL OF HERALDRY HAS A 

greater significance in the coat 
of arms of Belfast than experts 
have supposed. Heraldic antiqua- 
ries agreed in the past that the bell 
depicted on the city’s arms had 
its origin in what is termed canting, 
or allusive arms derived from the 
“Bel” of the place name Belfast. 

Bel or béal, pronounced bale, is 
of course Gaelic and signifies a 
mouth, which in the case of the 
name Belfast was that of the river 
still culverted under High Street 
and Queen’s Square. 

A mouth, too, has the allusion 
to the physical inner contour of a 
bell, but here is a concrete fact— 
there was an ancient bell of Bel- 
fast. Chance discovery in the docu- 
ments of an old Belfast family has 
revealed that in 1732 John Fivey of 
Belfast had in his yard “ the ancient 
Bell of Belfast, that measures to the 
cannon eighteen inches and across 
the mouth ten inches.” 

This means that the bell was 
eighteen inches high by ten inches 
over the lip of the soundbow. It is 
further stated that the bell in ques- 
tion “belonged in the ancient 
times to the Old Chapel of Belfast 
where the Corporation Church 
now stands.” 

This was the “White Chapel,” 
or the “Chapel of the Ford”, 
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which was the ancient Irish church 
on the site of St. George’s, in High 
Street. 

We may surmise that as the bell 
was so large it would not have 
dated before the Anglo-Norman 
days. Why was it styled the “ Bell 
of Belfast” as a mere chapel bell? 

The likely answer is that it was 
also the curfew and alarm bell of 
the old town by the ford. 

C,. J. Ross in the Belfast 
Weekly Telegraph 


Cork 
PART FROM THE DEEP-SEA FISHING 
Kinsale is one of the grandest 
old towns in Ireland in which to 
spend a carefree holiday. The 
architectural charm of the place 
has been well preserved, including 
the old courthouse, which now 
houses a museum well worth a 
visit. 

A few miles outside the town 
one may go over the well-posted 
terrain of the Battle of Kinsale, 
which ended so disastrously for the 
Irish and the Spanish. The old 
ladies of Kinsale wearing the tradi- 
tional voluminous hooded cloaks 
give the town the look of an old 
Breton village, but the march of 
modernity is rapidly making the 
cloak a museum piece. 

In a recent visit we came across 
only two women with the cloaks, 
but a strange kind of other-world 
man appeared on the scene from 
the sea encased in rubber with long 
flapper feet. He was one of the 
American divers who have suc- 
ceeded in locating the wreck of 
the Lusitania. This frogman was 
one of the team making what pro- 
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mises to be a remarkable TV 

feature film for the National Broad- 

casting Corporation of America. 
GERARD MacGowan in the 
Irish Tatler and Sketch 


Cavan 
T THE AUSTRIAN MILITARY 
Engineer Academy there are 
two Brady scholarships, founded 
for youths of Irish birth and extrac- 
tion. The value of each is about 
£80 a year, and the right of pre- 
sentation vests in the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. At 
the end of the course, the holder 
receives his commission, and is 
fully equipped as lieutenant for 
whatever arm he may select, 
infantry, cavalry or artillery. 

The patriotic Irishman, who 
thus, in the days of his prosperity, 
did not forget the old land from 
which he sprang, was the son of a 
small farmer in Cavan who found 
means, through the kindness of 
Colonel Wogan Browne, of Rath- 
coffey, County Kildare, to have 
him sent to an ecclesiastical college 
at Vienna, to study for the priest- 
hood. 

One day the Empress passed the 
students in review and, observing 
the figure and bearing of young 
Brady, who had been spoken to by 
his patron, said, “ Colonel Browne, 
what a pity it is so fine a young 
fellow should not be in the army! 
What was he saying to you just 
now?” 

“Your Majesty,” replied Browne, 
with Irish readiness, “ he said that 
you were a beautiful lady, and he 
only wished he had the honour to 
serve your Majesty.” 


The Empress, pleased either with 
his appearance or flattered by the 
compliment, had young Brady 
transferred to a military college, 
whence he entered the army. 

When Napoleon was making war 
on Austria, Brady, then Field 
Marshal and Baron, fought for his 
adopted country with the highest 
distinction. He married an offshoot 
of the royal family, and died with- 
out issue in Vienna in 1826. 

Once, at the period of his eleva- 
tion, Baron Brady returned to Ire- 
land, and visited, amongst other 
gentlemen, Mr. Nesbit. One morn- 
ing he requested his host to drive 
to a cabin he indicated. On arriving 
at the cabin door, the old Marshal 
burst into tears. Mr. Nesbit 
inquired what grieved him. “I am 
not grieved,” he said; “but here 
I was born, and I rejoice to see the 
spot. Old memories crowd upon my 
heart, and my feelings have over- 
come me.” He then went to visit 
his brother, a small farmer, hard by. 

Sir BERNARD Burke, The Rise 

of Great Families (1873) 


Dublin 
EXHIBITION OF ORIGINAL 
photographs, military equip- 
ment, citations amd decorations in 
connection with the centenary of 
the Papal Battalion of St. Patrick 
attracted many people to the Bel- 
grove Archives of U.C.D. 

I found the exhibition an occa- 
sion for pride, partly for the reason 
that a grand-uncle of mine served 
with the Battalion. 

I do not know anything of his 
exploits (if he carried out such), 
but one fragmentary titbit of family 
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lore survives in this connection. It 
is to the effect that grand-uncle 
Rogers, before leaving his native 
Hollywoodrath (near Mulhuddart) 
for the great adventure, called to 
Dunne’s Bakery in Swords for a 
supply of bread. 

The reason was that the excellent 
bread baked there had such good 
keeping quality that it was likely 
to survive the long journey to Italy. 
And it did. 

LIAM RIORDAN in the 
Irish Catholic 


Galway 
]F THERE IS A MORE PROGRESSIVE 
club in the country than the 
Loughrea Anglers’ Association, I 
have yet to hear of it. Its annual 
report for 1960 is a record of out- 
standing achievement. 
Thirty years ago, Lough Rea had 


He Who Strikes First 
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an astronomical population of pike 
and perch. One might flog it for 
a week without rising a trout of 
more than a few ounces. 

Then the local anglers and their | 
friends decided to do something | 
about it. They got together and 
made up their minds that they were | 
going to have a trout lake worthy 
of the name. 

How well they have succeeded 
is now angling history. In the 
various competitions last year this 
water produced hundreds of fish 
between one lb. and four lb. This 
is the result of years of unrelenting | 
war on pike and perch and of the | 
systematic re-stocking with trout 
fry produced in the club hatchery. 

A boat shelter costing several 
thousand pounds is in course of | 
completion and two new boats have 
been added to the existing fleet. 

G. S. Lane in the Irish Press 


oe 


QNE day I came upon two Chinese facing each other with 
their noses about three inches apart, each vehemently 


telling the other something which I, of course, could not 
understand. Behind each man was a group of enthusiastic 
supporters, each shouting mightily when its champion made 
a palpable hit. 

“It’s a Chinese fight,” said a European passer-by. 

“ But I’ve been here five minutes, and not a blow has been 
struck,” I said, 

“Exactly,” he explained. “The principle of a Chinese 
fight is that the man who strikes first shows his ideas 
have given out.” 

FRANCIS MCCONNELL 


“ MOTHER, what is leisure ?” 
“ It’s the spare time, dear, that a woman has in which 
she can do some other kind of work.” 
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A Service 
For Readers 


Enquiries which we receive from time to time indicate thar 
there are a number of ways in which we can assist our readers living 
overseas. 


You may be planning a holiday in Ireland. If so, we can advise 
you on travel and hotel accommodation. We can make business 
appointments for you, make car-hire arrangements, put you in touch 
with doctors, solicitors and business houses. We can obtain quota- 
tions for you to purchase Irish tweeds, souvenirs, books, phonograph 
records and Irish songs and music, and other Irish-made commodities. 


We are often asked where a reader may obtain facsimile copies of 
the Irish Declaration of Independence and for copies of the Irish 
Constitution. The other day we were able to arrange for a reader to 
get a photostatic reproduction of a rare print which is in the posses- 
sion of the National Library. 


Many a time readers contemplating a trip to Europe have asked 
us how they could usefully and economically spend a few days in the 
old land. 


These are some of the ways in which we may be helpful. So 
many people want to know so many things! We now deal witt 


such requests ima systematic manner. 


We don’t claim to be infallible. We can’t promise to answer every 
question in full. But we shall do our best. Just write down your 
fequest on the coupon overleaf. Be sure to add your name and 


address and enclose a dollar bill. 
We shall make every effort to be helpful. 


THE IRISH DIGEST, 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin. 


THE IRISH DIGEST INFORMATION SERVICE 
I should like to know... 


l enclose dollar bill 
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IRISH DIGEST INFORMATION SERVICE 
43, PARKGATE ST., DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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The story of a 


Presbyterian hero of 1798 


strange 


BILLY BLUFF 
made him a 


Marked Man 
EDWARD MacINTYRE 
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N 1753 was born James Porter 
of Tamnawood, Ballindrait, 
County Donegal, the eldest of a 
family of eight. Upon the death of 
his father he was accepted as a 
tutor to the family of Alexander 
Knox, of County Down, which 
numbered twenty-six children. 
Only three of these—Anne, 
George and James Knox—were 
born of Alexander’s first marriage. 
Anne married her tutor in 1780, 
and from a contemporary descrip- 
tion we learn that he was a man of 
singular appearance and of refined 
manners, 

Soon after their marriage James 
Porter opened a _ school in 
Drogheda. There he continued his 
own studies with such success that 
he was accepted in the Divinity 


classes of Glasgow University, and 
after studying there for three years, 
he was licensed as a probationer 
for the Presbyterian ministry by 
the Presbytery of Bangor, County 
Down. A short time later he 
received a call to Greyabbey, in 
which charge he was ordained on 
31st July, 1787, being then thirty- 
four years of age. 

He was living in a society where 
the squire was virtually lord of the 
law. Where such power existed, 
and was used, it resulted in fawn- 
ing subserviency, moral degrada- 
tion and general debasement of the 
character of the people. It was a 
society in which there were neither 
police nor paid magistrates. 
Accordingly the local administra- 
tion of justice was in the hands of 
landlords and agents, who too 
often were guided by the informa- 
tion of spies and informers. 

That Ireland was on the brink 
of national ruin was a fact which 
everyone knew. In every genera- 
tion, where nationalism was losing 
vitality, someone rose up to rescue 
it and infuse new life and hope. 
Some leaders have achieved this 
by their oratory, others by popular 
ballads, while not a few have 
awakened the national conscience 
at the expense of their lives. 

Rev. James Porter, as he now 
was, adopted the deadliest weapon 
of all, that of satire, a method to 
which his facile pen lent itself, and 
held up the regime to hatred, ridi- 
cule and contempt. He was intima- 
tely associated with the United 
Irishmen, but because he thought 
his vocation made it improper for 
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him to take the Oath, he never 
became a sworn member of the 
society. 

In 1796 a series of letters 
entitled Billy Bluff and the Squire 
was published in the Northern 
Star, exposing with great clarity 
the vile system of espionage which 
was carried on in the neighbour- 
hood. Lord Londonderry, carica- 
tured as “Lord Mountmumble ” 
in the letters, was the main butt 
for Rev. Porter’s satirical pen. This 
Londonderry naturally resented. 
Several courses were open to him 
for revenge. However, he refused 
to display his chagrin publicly but 
bided his time until his opportunity 
should come. 

In this year also Rev. James 
Porter travelled through Ulster 

elivering lectures on astronomy 
and natural philosophy. These 
lectures were very often tinged 
with politics. He made no secret of 
his sympathy with his oppressed 
countrymen, who were fleeced and 
terrorised by a corrupt landed 
aristocracy. His patriotism and 
sense of justice were so intense 
that being aware of the state of 
affairs then existing, he could not 
hold his peace. 

On the occasion of the dispersal 
of the French Fleet off Bantry Bay 
in 1796, Rev. Porter used his pul- 
pit to deliver a highly sarcastic 
sermon, better suited perhaps to 
the columns of a newspaper than 
to the place from where it was 
uttered. When men like Porter use 
the sanctuary and privilege of a 
pulpit to condemn the politicians 
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of the time, no stronger proof can 
be adduced that the extraordinary 
cause was corrupt administration, 
His address was afterwards pub 
lished in pamphlet form, under the 
title Wind and Weather. 

By now the government had had 
enough of Rev. Porter. He was 
arrested and tried by court-martial 
at Newtownards on the charge of 
intercepting a mailbag in or about 
that area between June 9 and 11, 
1798. No attempt was made to 
connect him in any way with the 
United Irishmen. 

The messenger from whom the 
bag was stolen could not identify 
the prisoner as one of the raiding 
party. A paid informer was then 
produced who testified all that was 
necessary, and on his unsupported 
evidence Rev. Porter was con- 
demned to hanging and quartering. 

In the brief interval before the 
carrying out of the sentence, Mrs. 
Porter with her eight children went 
to Lord Londonderry who alone 
had the power of suspending the 
execution. She elicited the help of 
one of his Lordship’s daughters, 
who had formerly been a pupil of 
the condemned man, but to no 
avail, The memory of “Billy 
Bluff ” still rankled in his Lord- 
ship’s mind, and Mrs. Porter was 
sent from the house, her mission 
unsuccessful. 

Mrs. Porter was permitted a few 
moments alone with her husband 
prior to his execution, and con- 
veyed to him Lord Londonderry’s 
refusal, One part of the sentence 
was remitted, however; that of 
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roof can mutilation of his remains. When death, on January 13, 1844, the 
ordi informed of this he told his wife: Senate and House of Representa- 
istration, “Then, my dear, I shall lie at tives adjourned for thirty days as a 
rds pub- home tonight.” His execution took mark of respect, His brother James 
inder the place at Greyabbey on July 2, was Attorney-General of the same 
1798. State. 
had had Two of his sons, Alexander and George Knox, brother-in-law to 
He was James, were smuggled to America Rev. Porter, was great-grandfather 
t-martial a short time after this. They both to Rev. Ronald Knox, formerly 
harge of studied law, and had highly suc- Anglican Minister, who was con- 
or about cessful careers at the Bar. verted to Catholicism in 1917, and 
and 1, Alexander was appointed judge of ordained to the priesthood two 
made to the Supreme Court of Louisiana, years later. He needs no introduc- 
with the and afterwards represented the tion as a writer of satirical essays 
State in the U.S. Senate, the only and detective novels, but perhaps 

hom the Irishman ever to do so. He was _ he will be best remembered for his 
identify asked on several occasions to translation of the Bible, and as an 
: raiding accept the office of Governor, but eminent lecturer on the Old and 
vas then he refused the honour. On his New Testament. 

tha 

eal Age of Innocence 

as con. MY mother is 83, so it is scarcely to be wondered at that she 
artering, should sometimes disapprove of the “goings on” in 

fore the the world of science. _ . 

=e, Mrs. Reading about the epic adventure of Russian spaceman, 

en Went Major Gagarin, Mother had this to say : “It’s bad enough 

o aa to interfere in the affairs of other nations without poking 

ling the your nose into the affairs of other planets. 

help of “ It would serve us right if the people of Venus and Mars 

Ss decided to stop sending us pencils and confectionery.” 

— Limerick Weekly Echo 

j M2 a A Lot of Rot? 

« Billy It ts probable that of all houses built before 1939, about 80 

; Lord- per cent, have woodworm infestations to such a degree 

ter was that substantial control measures are required to eliminate it. 
mission This has been revealed by last year’s surveys in England, 

Scotland and Wales. 

dete The humid and mild Irish climate is especially attractive 
ucheal to woodworm, so the incidence of woodworm infestation in 

4 an this country is likely to be greater, 

derry’s Dr. NORMAN HICK, in a lecture 

entence WitxHoutT friends no one would choose to live. 
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Informal Irish parties have neither beginning, 
end, middle, nor visible means of support. 


It’s the Irish Way 
of Saying It 


TOM CORKERY 


lary language commonly used 
in Ireland is very similar to 
English, Scotch, 
American, and other English- 
sounding languages. It is only 
after a few weeks’ residence the 
tourist discovers that words and 
phrases in Ireland have a different 
meaning to what they have in 
Britain and the U.S. 

There are various reasons, First, 
and most important, is the ‘fact 
that we hate using ugly terms. 
Thus arises that exquisitely polite 
but very misleading form of 
speech known as_ the Irish 
euphemism: a mode of expression 
especially designed to brighten the 
tourist’s approach to his holiday 
and to avoid giving unhappy 
answers to awkward questions. 

Another good reason for our 
words and phrases standing for 
different concepts to what they 
do in England is that our con- 
cepts differ anyway. Such things 
as time, motion, progress, differ 
in Brooklyn from the Beara Penin- 
sula or Belmullet. Our ideas of 
what constitutes a young fellow 


Australian, 


or a soft day or a gentleman 
probably differ from everybody 
else’s ideas, It’s not that we go 
around saying that everybody else 
is wrong about such matters. It’s 
only that we know we're right. 
Finally, there are those few 
words and phrases which are not 
met with in English-sounding 


languages elsewhere simply because | 


their like does not exist. A tourist 
may think for example that he 
has the equivalent in his country 
for a Dublin “ ould wan.” If he 
makes the acquaintance of a 
couple of Dublin ould wans he 
will find out his mistake. 

This following short list of Irish 
words and phrases then is designed 
to help the visitor in his battle 
with the problems of communi 
cation during his stay amongst us. 
If carefully studied and memorised 
this list can save him from 
numerous disasters such as getting 
lost in bogs, getting drowned, 
getting into politics, or getting 
into the jailhouse. 

OF EUPHEMISMS 
A Step down the Road . . . Two 
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st°s THUS 


miles down the road, across a 
stretch of bog, fall into a lake, 
climb over a small mountain, and 
you'll finally get there with luck. 

A wee bit of trouble down the 
road . . . Anything from a fire 
or an earthquake to a revolution. 
At all costs the tourist should stay 
out of wee bits of trouble down 
the road. 

Whatever you say yourself, 
sr... A phrase now happily 
almost archaic, It used to be, and 
still is in some parts, a jarvey’s 
form of answering when asked the 
cost of the journey. There is a 
way of answering it if you have 
the courage. 


OF WOMEN 

A fine woman . . . Any Irish 
female over five and half feet 
tall, weighing over twelve stone, 
and aged over forty years. 

A fine girl . . . Any Irish female 
of similar statistics but aged less 
than forty years. 

A comfortable woman ... 
(Physically): Any female with 
more than average plumpness.. . 
(Financially): Any female with a 
bit put away in the bank. 


An ould wan . . . Local term to 
describe a certain formidable, 
sharp-tongued, indestructible 


elderly female peculiar to the city 
of Dublin. 

That wan! . . . If in conversation 
with your hostess you should 
happen to mention the name of 
another lady and the immediate 
reply from your hostess is: © That 
wan!’ then you can be certain that 
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you are speaking of your hostess’s 
greatest enemy. 


OF MEN 

A young fellow ... Any un- 
married Irish male under the age 
of fifty. 

A dacent man... Anybody 
good for the loan of a fiver. 

A miserable man . . . Anybody 
not good for the loan of a fiver. 

A dacent poor divil . . . Anybody 
fool enough to let you rob him. 


A right boyo . . . The black 
sheep of one’s family. 
A proper boyo . . . The black 


sheep of the other guy’s family 


and, therefore, a worse black 
sheep. 
A real gentleman . . . A gentle- 


man in his nature and actions, 

A proper gentleman ...A 
gentleman in his appearance, dress 
and deportment. 

A gurrier ... A male Dubliner 
of low class and uncouth speech, 
rough in manner though not 
necessarily violent in tendencies. 

A slag ... A ditto with the 
addition of violent tendencies. 


OF POLITICS AND PUBLIC 
OCCASIONS 

A patriot . . . Everybody. 

A traitor . . . Everybody else. 

A public-spirited representative 
. . . Any one of our crowd who 
brings to light some scandal about 
their crowd. 

A muck-raker . . . Any one of 
their crowd who brings to light 
some scandal about our crowd. 

An organisation ... Any body 
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of three or more members com- 
mitted to a political purpose. 

A demonstration . . . The three 
or more members meeting in 
public. 

A robber . . . Anybody who has 
got further in life than you. 

A waster ... Anybody who has 
failed to stay up with you. 

A chancer . . . Anybody who 
tries to do something better than 
you’ve been doing it. 

A mouth . . . All public speakers 
other than oneself. 


OF SOCIAL OCCASIONS, ETC, 
I’ve been looking all over for 
you ... Can you lend me a fiver? 
Will you have one drink with 
me before you go? ... Will you 
come in here for a few drinks 
and none of your nonsense and 
then we'll call on Old Joe, he has 
a good thing for the second at 
Baldoyle and then we'll go on 
down to the dogs and sure we 
might as well make a night of it 
after that. I know a place where 
you can drink until two a.m. 

A Hop ... An informal fiannel 
dance normally running from eight 
to twelve, in which anybody is 
free to ask anybody else to dance. 

Dress Dance . . . A formal dance 
at which evening dress is obligatory 
and at which the attentions of the 
male must be confined to his own 
partner or party. 
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Hooley . . . A round-by-the 
dresser all-stops-out party which 
can easily be gate-crashed and 
ends only with dawn or the inter- 
ference of the neighbours. 

Party (Formal) . . . A formal 
party is where you get invited t 
appear at a certain time and a 
certain place. If the party is not 
visible when you get there then 
you should go in search of it. Most 
Irish parties travel round quite a 
bit, losing members here, gaining 
members there, before they finally 
settle in for the morning. 

The only thing you can be 
certain of with a formal Irish party 
is that since somebody sent out 
invitations for it, it must be going 
on, somewhere. 

Party (Informal) . . , An informal 
party is where nothing is planned 
but everything seems to happen 
Informal Irish parties have neither 
beginning, end, middle, nor visible 
means of support. The tourist 
should be prepared to find himself 
stuck in the middle of one at any 
time of the day or night. 

It is best, however, not to talk 
to anybody at an informal Irish 
party until one has first ensured 
that the person addressed is in the 
position to stand his round. The 
people to avoid at such parties are 
the people who talk like they're 
throwing them. 


‘TRADITION does not mean that the living are dead but that 


the dead are alive. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


(CHIEF CLERK: “ That new portrait of the boss is so life-like 
tha: I work twice as hard every time I catch its eye.” 
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The triumph of Spencer 
Tracy 


HE’S TOPS 
for 
RUGGED 
CHARM 


(a 


PETER COWIE 


PENCER TRACY has been 
working in films for over 
thirty years now, and the quality 
and popularity of his acting is 
probably as high as it ever was. 
He has served under a galaxy of 
directors, including John Ford, 
Fritz Lang, Frank Capra, King 
Vidor, John Sturges and Mervyn 
LeRoy. Yet, despite the tutelage 
of such notable names, one fact 
emerges clearly from any study 
of Tracy’s career : almost always 
he has won success on his own 
merits, with a singular lack of 
help from either scripts or direc- 
tors. 

Spencer Tracy was born in 
Wisconsin in April, 1900. There 
was Irish blood in his father, and 
from him Tracy inherited his 
square build and jaw, and his 
playful sense of humour. He 


determined as a youth to study 
medicine, but having been 
selected for a campus play at 
Ripon College, he abandoned his 
intention and secured sporadic 
stage engagements. He was 
swiftly employed for films, and 
his screen debut was in Up the 
River in 1930. 

He gives the impression con- 
tinuously in his films that he is 
the only sane, logical man in 
sight ; his shrewd, closely set blue 
eyes have about them an astute- 
ness, and his blocky, malleable 
face an earthy good sense that 


convinces the audience of his 
ability and integrity. 
Over the years Tracy has 


skilfully cultivated these facets of 
his personality, and added to 
them such familiar characteris- 
tics as his tightly-knit brow, 
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protruding nether lip, and 
“tonguing the teeth” as one 


reporter wrote. And so he has 
developed into a character actor 
who can be associated ;with a 
particular réle. i 

It is significant that, with the 
exception of his first film, Tracy 
has never been cast in a villain’s 
role; it is his irrepressible per- 
sonality, rather than his actual 
appearance, which has caused 
this. He has an engaging clum- 


siness of manner and an 
ingenuousness that endear him 
immediately to any audience. He 
represents the pillar of the 
community. 


Ironically, it was not so much 
his performance as Fritz Lang’s 
direction that made Fury (1936) 
such an important and critically- 
hailed film. Fury (scripted by 
Norman Krasna) was a bitter 
indictment of the lynching system. 
Tracy plays a citizen wrongfully 
accused of kidnapping; he is 
nearly lynched, and in fact most 
of the public think that he has 
been. 

But Tracy, who has surrep- 
titiously escaped, reaches the court- 
room just as the lynchers are 
about to be sentenced for their 
Savagery. Tracy’s performance, 
though undoubtedly satisfactory, 
was overlooked somewhat by the 
critics in their anxiety to praise 
the unremitting power of Lang’s 
direction. 

But iin 1937 Captains 
Courageous was produced, and 
for his interpretation Tracy was 
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given his first Academy Award. 
The narrative concerned the 
spoilt child of a rich family who 
finds himself on a schooner ip 
the Gloucester fishing fleet for 


an enforced voyage. The film 
tells how Manuel (Tracy), a 
simple but sensible fisherman, 


makes it his task to teach the 
boy to appreciate fundamental 
human values—honesty, prompt 
Obedience to orders, and modesty 
—and to eschew his pampered 
ways. 

It was with Boys Town (1938) 
that Tracy’s stature as an actor 
reached a height that was not 
equalled until his series of 
powerful character-studies in the 
late fifties. The theme of 
Norman Taurog’s picture was 
intensely idealistic. Tracy took 
the part (as in San Francisco) 
of a priest, Father Flanagan, who 
firmly believes that “there 
no such thing as a bad boy.” 

Overcoming all obstacles, 
Flanagan succeeds not only in 
developing an effective colony 
for destitute boys, but also in 
keeping the name of every one 
of his wards out of the police 
record books in the future. For 
his acting in this film, Tracy 
won his second successive Oscar, 
a feat unequalled to this day by 
an actor. 

By and large the war period 
provided scarcely any fine roles 
for Tracy. Fortunately 1941 saw 
his first film, Woman of the Year, 
in partnership with Katharine 
Hepburn, and he was _ lucky 
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enough to be under the direction 
of George Stevens. The sparkle 
and deftness of Hepburn’s wit 
succeeded in eliciting from Tracy 
a matching flair for comedy that 
he has never lost since and 
which, indeed, has lent humanity 
and endearment to many of his 
more important “character” per- 
formances in recent years. 

After Tortilla Flat in the next 
year, Tracy again joined with 
Hepburn in George Cukor’s 
Keeper of the Flame (1942), 
though the disappointment which 
this film generally caused could 
easily have ruptured the combi- 
nation at an early stage; the 
lack of directorial sympathy and 
attention (Cukor has always, even 
to his most recent Let’s Make 
Love, been more interested in 
the performance of his female 
lead) affected Tracy. 

In 1948 East of the Rising Sun 
showed Tracy as a tough war hero. 
Far more in tune with his maturer 
approach was his part in Frank 
Capra’s The World and His Wife. 
This was a very interesting com- 
parison to Tracy’s later The Last 
Hurrah, but whereas in Ford’s 
film Tracy interprets a political 
tycoon in a brash and ruthless (if 
nonetheless convincing) manner, 
in The World and His Wife he 
exhibited an idealism and an 
incorruptibility which entirely 
tallied with the essentially moral 
screen personality that had made 
him renowned and loved. 

In Capra’s film he revolts against 
the party scheming that he dis- 
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THAT IRISH TEMPER 

F you mention Spencer Tracy’s 

place now in Hollywood, he 
will pooh-pooh it: “ There are 
still plenty of old-timers around 
—Cagney, Stewart . “g 

He does not even look like an 
old-timer himself: his face is 
still incredibly unmarked by 
more than a generation of Holly- 
wood, as unmarked as he is 
by the public relations smooth- 
ness that grows in Hollywood 
like poison ivy. 

He is still uneasy in the pre- 
sence of reporters, seems to be 
watching himself in case his 
tongue treacherously says any- 
thing glib, and can still flash 
with an Irish temper that would 
make a public relations man hug 
his ulcer. 

W. J. Weatherby in 
“The Guardian” (Manchester) 
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covers beneath the surface of a 
Presidential campaign; he _ re- 
nounces his nomination and 
resultantly secures the undying 
love of Katharine Hepburn. 

In 1951 Tracy acted in only 
one film, The People Against 
O’Hara, in which he worked for 
the first time under John Sturges 
and co-starred with Pat O’Brien, 
one of his old rivals for a big 
name on Broadway in the "twenties. 

It was in Plymouth Adventure 
(1952) that Tracy came more into 
his métier, as the captain of one 
of the ships that transported the 
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Pilgrim Fathers to America in 
1620. The critics almost without 
exception praised Tracy’s acting 
in this part ; indeed he has always 
been successful in his “ sea-dog ” 
réles, and The Old Man and the 
Sea has proved to be the supreme 
film for him in this respect. 

Sturges’ version of The Old 
Man and the Sea received much 
publicity and little praise. For 
Tracy this was an_ incredibly 
exacting part, and yet he suc- 
ceeded in eliciting from the rdéle 
a dour tenacity, a simple but 
intensely firm set of values, an 
air of tragedy. It is in all 
probability the most typical per- 
formance of his career ; everything 
—his gait, his unruly white hair, 
his heavily-creased, round face, 
his piercing blue eyes—fitted in 
with the conception of the Old 
Man as Hemingway presented him 
in his book, 

Again, in 1958, Tracy worked 
nder a famous director who was 
also regarded as having failed 
with a much-publicised film The 
Last Hurrah. John Ford based his 
work on Edwin O’Connor’s fast- 
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selling novel that dealt with Frank 
Skeffington, a shrewd political 
boss who is intent on being re- 
elected as Mayor. The candidate 
opposed to him is an unprepos- 
sessing war veteran, much younger 
and less ebullient than Skeffington. 
Skeffington is defeated, however, 
and the film closes with a sequence 
of gross sentimentality as his 
former friends gather round the 
dying man’s bed. 

Ford’s_ direction was good 
primarily in the scenes showing 
Skeffington with his political 
helpers, for it accentuated the 
Mayor’s dominance. Tracy him- 
self succeeded throughout in con- 
veying impeccably the slight over- 
confidence as well as the barely 
noticeable “overplaying” of 
Skeffington’s care for his elec- 
torate; and even after the 
announcement of his failure to 
obtain re-election, he says cheer- 
fully on TV that he will run 
for the Governorship. Many 
Hollywood veterans starred in 
The Last Hurrah, including 
Edward Brophy, Donald Crisp, 
Basil Rathbone, and Pat O’Brien. 
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Swift Retort—On Swift 


WHEN Jonathan Swift was rector of Kilroot, County Antrim, 
he met an old travelling woman driving a number 


of donkeys. 


“Good morning, mother of asses,” quipped Swift. 


The 
mornin’, me son!” 


old woman promptly 


snapped back: ‘“ Good 


[t isn’t the people who tell all they know that cause most 
of the trouble—it’s the people who tell more. 


People do judge by appearances, so it’s a case of 
good goods in attractive wrappings 


First, You Must Catch the 


Customer’s Kye 


J. V. BUTTERLY 


ETWEEN the back edge of 

my kitchen door and the 
door post there are unsightly 
dents. Having made the appro- 
priate head - of - the - household 
noises I inquired the cause. 

“That is the way we take the 
caps off bottles of ink and things 
like that,” I was told. “ You find 
some other way of getting stiff 
screwcaps off bottles.” 

Of course, I could not find any 
other way of getting badly- 
designed caps off, but maybe 
some manufacturer who _ uses 
bottles will read this and ask a 
designer to come to his aid with 
a plastic cap that will not be 
attackad by the contents of the 
bottle. 

When I was talking to Paul 
Hogan of the Irish Packaging 
Institute the other day I put this 
domestic growl to him. 

“It is only by loud and sus- 
tained complaints that some 
manufacturers will be moved to 
do something about the packag- 
ing of their products,” he said, 


“and the best complaint of all 
is to leave their goods on the 
shelves of shops.” 

A number of manufacturers 
seem to think their job is done 
when my money is in their 
pockets and their goods in my 
possession. Why should I have 
to use a hammer and chisel to 
get their products out of the con- 
tainers they use ? Why should I 
find that, when part of the con- 
tents of a package of foodstuffs 
has been used, I must decant 
the rest into a bowl because 
the original container does not 
fit on a refrigerator shelf ? 

Some manufacturers have 
learned the hard and costly way 
that making a good article is just 
not enough to ensure success. 
The goods must arrive in good 
condition at the point of sale. 
Once at that point they must 
attract the potential purchaser. 

Some Irish manufacturers have 
had a chastening experience when 
they started on an export drive. 
Orders came in, factories were 
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busy and the docks 
humming with export 
Then the trouble began. 

Foreign sellers complained of 
long shelf life. “ Nothing wrong 
with the goods, but the wrappers 
and packages simply do not 
attract the buyers.” 

The few live-wire manufacturers 
who had really gone into the 
matter could sell their goods at 
home or abroad. The difference 
lies in the fact that the wise ones 
are doing a top-class job of 
packaging and presentation. Some 
Irish designs are winning prizes 
at exhibitions, but in the main we 
have a long way to go before we 
catch up with other countries. 

We are making a start and a 
good one. Céras Trdctdla has 
begun to take a hand in things. 
So has the Arts Council. The 
Irish Packaging Institute has been 
formed and we are beginning to 
wake up. Exhibitions in Dublin 
have helped, so have imports 
from other countries. In this field 
we cannot afford to be too proud 
to accept help and advice. 

We have good printers—as 
good as any in Europe. We have 
plenty of young artists who could 
earn a comfortable living in the 


were 
activity. 
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field of package design, but they 
cannot be trained in Ireland. We 
have no College of Industrial 
Design. If a young, would-be 
designer wants training for a 
career he or she has nowhere 
to go in this country. 

There are hundreds of practical 
questions to be answered before 
we can go out to storm the 
markets of the world with high- 
grade Irish goods. 

Are the goods liquid? Are they 
scented in any way? Are they 
liable to contamination by other 
goods? How many units is it 
desired to fit into a carton? Have 
the cartons far to travel and in 
what way—sea, rail, air, on top 
of a country bus? 

We have hardly touched the 
field of plastics for packaging. 
Glass, wood, cardboard, paper 
and half-a-dozen other materials 
can give work to thousands if we 
get down to designing packages 
that people want. 

The few Irish firms who are 
in the packaging field are doing 
a good job. Their biggest head- 
ache is trying to persuade the 
manufacturers of goods that there 
are better designers than the 
managing director’s wife. 
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AFTER his first day at school Kevin was asked how he 


liked it. 


“Oh fine,” he said, “ In fact, ['d like to go again.” 


ERE is a restaurant in the West of Ireland called “ The 


Garden of Eatin’.” 
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The headman organised a hunting party. It was 
an hour before it got moving. But what was the 
use of hurrying ? The lion man’s prey was always 


dead when found—if found at all 
* 


WHEN THE LION MAN 
CAME TO KILL 


NOEL CONWAY 


KOMA, a village of thirty 

wattled huts, was quiet. The 
day’s work was done, and in 
the shadow of doorways oil 
lamps glittered and _ sputtered. 
Their light showed families 
Squatting round pots as they 
scooped their supper of posho, 
a type of maize porridge. 

The mud roadway between 
the two rows of huts, baked hard 
by the day’s African sun, now 
held a white coolness in the 
moonlight. 

Beyond the huts the jungle 
stirred and whispered. Tonight 
there was a new sound, neither 
the padding of a lion on the 
hard beaten track, nor yet the 
flat-footed shuffle of a man. 

Only the trained ear, deliber- 
ately trying to separate it from 
the noise around, would detect 
it. No one was trying. Night was 
a time for relaxation after the 
day’s work was done. 


Salum, a man of about 30, 
cupping the lighted match to his 
cigarette, let his eyes wander to 
his five-year-old son, Nano. 

Nano sat banging his empty 
wooden bowl on the mud-parched 
ground, chuckling and cooing 
delight. Salum spoke to one of 
his wives, drawing her attention 
to Nano. They all laughed and 
were still laughing when the lion 
man struck. 

A quick shuffle forward, and 
for brief seconds the killer 
appeared in the light of the 
lamp. Human legs and feet— 
human arms but hands with long 
spiked claws and a lion skin over 
the rest of the body. He moved 
with the glide of a reptile but 
his claws struck with the weight 
and accuracy of a lion or leopard. 

They sank into Nano, hooking 
him off the ground. As Salum 
and the women screamed the 
figure backed out of the light, 
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snarling as it disappeared into the 
jungle. 

Salum’s cries and the women’s 
screams brought the rest of the 
villagers to the scene. 

“Lion man .. . lion man. The 
lion man has taken Nano.” 

The headman managed to 
restore some semblance of order 
and organise a hunting party. But 
it was almost an hour before it 
got moving. What was the use of 
hurrying? The lion man’s prey 
was always dead when found—if 
found at all. It was a case of 
“ shauri mungu,” the will of God. 


The first person they met about 
a quarter of a mile from the 
village was Salum, threshing 
about the heavy thicket. He had 
raced ahead vainly trying to 
follow a trail. It was daylight 
when they found Nano. He lay 
in a clearing, badly clawed and 
disembowelled. His liver had been 
eaten. There was no spoor—no 
broken trail to lead them from 


the body to the killer. They 
hadn’t expected any. 
It was two weeks before the 


authorities heard of the murder. 
Freak rainstorms had cut off the 
nearest police posts and during 
those two weeks no one had 
mentioned—even in gossip—the 
death of Nano. 

Sergeant Ngele, one of the few 
natives of the Makonde Plateau 
to serve in his native area, was 
quick to sense the fear. There 
was no need to ask questions and 
he wasn’t looking for a hidden 
lion skin or steel claws. 

As he moved from house to 
house the villagers followed him, 
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growing in numbers until there 
were more than §0 outside the 
house half-way down the village. 

Sergeant Ngele entered. Seated 
in a corner, her black bui-bui 
wrapped tightly around her and 
almost hiding her face, was a 
woman of almost 70. 

“Jambo mama...” He didn’t 
seem interested in her as she 
returned his greeting: nor did 
he seem aware of the sullen eyes 
that followed his movements as 
he poked here and there, stirring 
rags and bowls with his boot. 
The eyes were still sullen as he 
advanced towards her. 

“Get up, mama, I 
look.” 

He pushed her aside and stirred 
the earth with his boot. It was 
soft and moved easily. After a 
brief pause, while he gazed at 
the hole he had scooped, he 
plunged in his hands and brought 
up a collection of oddments. 

Hair from some animal, some 
teeth laced together on a string, 
five small bones, a stick and some 
coloured stones. There was also 
a fly-wisp. 

“Come here,” he called to the 
askaris. 

The woman stood silent. The 
equipment of witchcraft he had 
unearthed had also unearthed her 
as the village witch. 

“ Mama, you are coming with 
us,” he told her. 

The crowd outside dwindled as 
the  sergeant’s voice carried 
through the door. No one was 
left to watch Ngola placed in the 
jeep and driven away. Nor, again, 
did the village gossips mention 
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her name or arrest that night at 
their baraza—nor any other night 
until the night of the day 
Sergeant Ngele returned. 

It was four days later when 
the jeep again ground to a 
standstill in the village of 
Mkoma. But this time it stopped 
outside the house of Salum. 

There was almost a stampede 
of villagers to the scene as 
Sergeant Ngele disappeared 
through the door to reappear 
with Ingeza, the beautiful young 
wife of Salum, who followed to 
stand at the jeep duckboard as 
she was placed aboard between 
the two askaris. 

The villagers crowded around. 
This time there was no fear to 
keep them silent and still. They 
gabbled and speculated, expressed 
wonder and surprise—but never 
thought of sympathy for Salum, 
who had lost Nano and was now 
losing Ingeza. 

It was many months before 
Salum saw Ingeza again. When 
he did she was standing in the 
dock, with Ngola, and flanked by 
prison askaris. 

He was there to hear Sergeant 
Ngele give evidence of finding 
the village witch and later 
arresting Ingeza. And he heard 
counsel for the Crown tell the 
judge that Ingeza, his youngest 
wife, was jealous of Nano, son 


of Salum’s number one wife. 

That her jealousy, to which he 
had been blind, was seen easily 
by Ngola, and that the witch—for 
a sum of twenty shillings—had 
made her secret contact with the 
lion man to kill Nano. 

He hadn’t much time to feel 
sorry for himself, Ingeza or even 
poor Nano, for this type of 
trial doesn’t drag on. He heard 
the judge ask Sergeant Ngele in 
a voice that indicated he was 
asking for a miracle: “And the 
actual murderer is still being 
sought, Sergeant?” 

Salum knew how much the 
Sergeant’s “ Yes, sir” meant. The 
lion man is always being sought— 
and never found. 

He stirred himself to take some 
interest as the judge sentenced 
both women to death. It was 
white man’s justice—but it was 
also black man’s. Shauri mungu— 
Ingeza and Ngola would die. 

He walked from the court 
room and from all thoughts of 
the tragedy. Back to his hut and 
his two other wives. 

It was no use thinking on these 
things. The one who did the 
killing would never hang. At 
Mkoma—as elsewhere in Africa 
—the lion man, professional 
jungle killer who becomes a wild 
beast to make his kill, has always 
been beyond the law. 


[™ ts @ woman’s duty to provide for the inner man, and a 
man’s duty to provide for the outer woman. 


NOTHING makes you more tolerant of your neighbour’s party 


than being there yourself. 


SHORT STORY 


ONE TOUCH 


OF NATURE 


ELIZABETH FRENCH 


— pricked Eileen’s eyes. 
She could not have anti- 
cipated the impact, the beautiful 
shock of her first glimpse of the 
mountain forests of Corsica. 

In an immense vista range 
beyond mountain range rolled 
into blue distance and, except for 
naked summits capped with snow, 
all was verdant with forest green- 
ery. 

With a gasp of wonder Paddy 
brought their open touring car 
to a standstill. Such majesty de- 
manded that one should stand 
and stare in adoring silence. 

Proudly the mountains flaunted 
their tremendous height, so that 
the forests seemed vertical tapes- 
tries, pinned to the sky by stars 
(now invisible in blazing Medi- 
terranean sunshine) and tumbling 
in ich folds to _ torrent- 
bespattered valley floors. 

Tears were fitting tribute to so 
stupendous a natural wonder, but 
this was not the only reason for 
Eileen’s emotion. Her momentary 
rapture contrasted with the heart- 
break of their marriage, which 
had unaccountably gone wrong. 
Recently, they’d been hurting 
each other in a thousand small 
ways. 

Eileen’s thoughts turned to her 


father-in-law, whom she loved, 
and who had suddenly, irration- 
ally presented them with a return 
ticket to Corsica. In his younger 
days, Paddy’s father had trudged 
all over Europe with a rucksack 
on his back, storing up fascinating 
memories. Kind and generous, he 
had a fetish about not interfering 
in his children’s marriages, 
though he was always ready to 
help in a tactful way. 

This wise old owl, who took 
everything in with penetrating 
eyes, but said nothing, had 
hinted that they should occasion- 
ally get out into the country, 
away from TV and their circum- 
scribed Dublin house. They had 
not, so he catapulted them into 
this primeval forest world. 

After having turned inland 
from the palm-girt, lapis-lazuli 
sea, Paddy had driven through 
the “maquis,” once the hiding- 
place of bandits. The pungent, 
herbal scent wafted from shrub- 
covered hills was so characteristic 
of Corsica. 

The waist-high “ maquis ” gave 
way to groves of ilex and olive, 
then Aladdin rubbed his lamp and 
they were back in Ireland. Oak, 
ash and sycamore fringed fields 
where men cut hay with scythes. 
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“Just imagine,” Paddy was 
saying. “In about twenty-five 
miles we pass through every 
European climate from Mediterr- 
anean to Scandinavian as we 
drive from the coast to that 
mountain pass up there near the 
snow-line.” 

Something caught Eileen’s eye: 
small and winged, it flashed silver 
in the sun. As it floated towards 
her through bright air, Eileen 
imagined it to be a_ winged 
messenger of the gods. Iris must 
have looked like that when she 
flew down from Mount Olympus 
on an errand for Apollo or Zeus. 

After flying towards her, right 
out of the sun, it fell on the back 
seat of the open car. What could 
it be ? Eileen turned in curiosity. 
Only a sycamore seed, yet... 
her moment of fantasy had made 
it more; had brought an illogical 
upsurge of hope because the 
winged messenger of the gods had 
flown directly to her. 

She and Paddy were convers- 
ing without strain as they had not 
done for months. 

“ Antoine Bonelli, King of the 
Bandits, is buried nearby. He 
once dominated this district,” 
Paddy commented. 

“How could anyone commit 
crimes here” ? Eileen exclaimed, 
for the huge serenity of the 
forest vista revealed human 
Nastiness in its true light. How 
petty their squabbles seemed now! 

A dozen hair-pin bends higher, 
they entered a forest of sweet 
chestnut which cast freckled 


shade. In its sylvan glades Pan 
surely played his pipe. Flicks of 
brilliant petunia colour kept 
passing low down, by the road- 
side: like a paper chase laid by 
elves. It was wild sweet pea. 

When they drove out from the 
gentle, welcoming chestnuts they 
found themselves on a mountain 
shelf above a Himalayan drop 
and, across a gigantic gorge, the 
forested mountains soared in 
Andean grandeur. 

Eileen took a deep breath. Oh 

. the smell of resin. And 
Silence: so intense that she could 
almost hear it! 

Awed, they drove under tall 
trees. The shaded forest floor was 
thick with bracken and darting 
animal and bird life ; the road 
was a cathedral aisle flanked by 
soaring columns. Long shafts of 
sunlight were gold lances stored 
slantwise, resting ready for im- 
mediate use in that heraldic world 
of mystery. 

Eileen glanced behind. Her 
winged messenger, who had 
fluttered into their car as they 
passed through “Ireland,” was 
still on the back seat. 

Then she glimpsed a thin blue 
rod of smoke rising beneath the 
pines. Dwarfed by giant trees, a 
man crouched over a fire beside 
a hut. 

“Look, a charcoal burner,” 
Paddy exclaimed ; and she knew 
he was recalling his father’s 
story of having lived for days in 
such a hut with a charcoal burner, 
who was on such intimate terms 
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with wild forest animals that they 

followed him like dogs. 
Suddenly Eileen understood 

why the old man had sent them to 


Corsica. Here they could get 
things into focus, see life in 
perspective. Pettiness would die, 
unable to co-exist with tree- 
decked Nature at her most 
triumphant. 

Pines surrendered to the top- 
most forest: small, delicate 


silver birch dared to live closer to 
the eternal snows than strong, 
masculine pines. 

Then came sheer rock. Not 
even vivid sunshine could take 
their stern threat from those grey 
crags. Eileen shivered in the cool 
breeze scouring the mountain 
pass, the Col de Vizzavona, above 
which a great golden mountain, 
Monte d’Ora, reigned above 
teeming forests. 

After looking down over un- 
numbered trees, Eileen turned to 


He'll be Back! 


excellent meal I’ve just had.” 


“That’s all right,” said the café manager. “ We'll just 
write your name on the wall and you can pay the next time 


you are in.” 


“ But you can’t do that,” gasped the diner. “ Why everyone 


who comes in will see it.” 


“ Oh, no, they won’t,” said the manager: “ your overcoat 


will cover it.” 


HALF our mistakes in life arise from feeling where we ought 
to think, and thinking where we ought to feel. 


(ey 


“]’M sorry,” said the diner, after he had done himself well, 
“but I am afraid I have no money to pay you for that 
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Paddy. “ Darling, I’m sorry . , .” | 

His kiss prevented her from | 
saying more. There was no need; | 
the forest had cast the same spell 
on each. The seed of goodwill 
sown by the trees had borne 
fruit. Both knew that they had 
foolishly allowed trivial irritations 
to smother love. 

Back at the car, Eileen picked 
up the sycamore seed. “It was 
Pan, the woodland god, who sent 
his winged messenger to me,” she 
smiled. 

As she spoke, that playful god 
seemed to snatch the seed from 
her hand, for a gust of wind 
caught it up. Like a living thing 
it soared ever higher. That flying 
seed, which held deep significance 
for Eileen, would have died on the 
high mountains, but the wind 
would carry it over vast forests 
and drop it safely among syca 
mores. In time it, too, would 
bear fruit. 


Joun C. COLLINS 
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How some manufacturers 
could help to relieve Toxic 
Goitre 


Your Thyroid 
needs that 


Pinch of Salt 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 
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WIDESPREAD series of 
experiments proved conclu- 
sively that unless the body receives 
an adequate quota of the rare 
element iodine through the daily 
diet, the thyroid gland at the base 
of the throat would become over- 
active and give rise to the disease 
commonly called goitre. 

There are two types of goitre 
known. One type is the simple 
non-poisonous variety which may 
cause no general symptoms or 
disorders other than the progres- 
sive swelling at the base of the 
neck. Admittedly this simpler form 
of the disease is relatively rare 
today. But in many cases, as a 
simple -goitre takes root, it may 


change abruptly into the toxic 
or poisonous type. This form of 
the disease, known also as 
Basedow’s or Graves’ disease, is 
dangerous. Death may result 
unless something is done about it 
in time. 

Toxic goitre does not give itself 
away by the tell-tale swelling of 
the thyroid gland at the base of 
the neck. Instead, it works from 
the inside, secreting harmful 
poisons into the body, cutting 
down one’s efficiency, increasing 
one’s nervousness and irritability, 
and causing shortness of breath 
and other symptoms easily put in 
the lap of an entirely different 
affliction. 

Goitre is directly tied in with 
the important thyroid gland which 
bridges between your Adam’s 
apple and collarbone. This gland 
manufactures and distributes an 
important chemical substance or 
hormone known as thyroxin, one 
of the key regulators of the human 
body. It plays a part in one’s 
growth and intellectual develop- 
ment, and helps to keep the 
human machine in smooth running 
order. A medical authority has 
described the importance of 
thyroxin in this way. “The only 
thing that stands between Albert 
Einstein and an idiot is one two- 
thousandths of an ounce of the 
hormone, thyroxin.” 


Back in 1914, chemists managed 
to isolate thyroxin and identify 
it as containing 65% iodine. This 
finding stimulated further research 
which culminated in the wide- 
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“No. ... As a matter of fact he’s just an admirer 
of Georgian ceilings.” 


spread use of iodised salt to 
combat simple goitre. 

ut toxic goitre, as we know it 
today, is a far more complex 
matter. There seems little doubt 
that more than one cause contri- 
butes to the condition. But most 
authorities still believe the toxic 
goitre gets its start in some way 
because of a lack of iodine. 

One doctor tried to explain how 
toxic goitre occurs like this: “ An 
iodine deficiency appears to upset 
the normal balance of the thyroid 
gland, causing it to produce more 
thyroxin than is needed. This 
means the body is forced to try 


Dublin Opinion 


and manufacture extra amounts of 
thyroxin without having on hand 
an adequate supply of iodine with 
which to manufacture it, 

“ Thyroxin is 65 per cent iodine, 
and if the body produces thyroxin 
having much less iodine in it than 
it normally prefers, the hormone 
fails to function properly. The 
entire body gets out of gear, 
metabolism is greatly impaired, 
and the accumulation of poisonous 
materials throughout the body 
proceeds at a rapid pace.” 

Research to determine what the 
optimum daily intake of iodine 
should be revealed that 
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YOUR THYROID NEEDS 


gatural salt should contain 0.01 
per cent of potassium iodine or 
jts equivalent.” 

The increasing occurrence of 
toxic goitre may be explained in 
part, at least, by the following 
arguments of Dr. William H. 
Semens: “Manufacturers and 
consumers alike have become lax 
in providing and using table and 
cooking salts which have an 
adequate amount of iodine, in the 
form of sodium iodide, added 
to them. At the same _ time, 
numerous adults have gone to the 
extreme by cutting out salt as 
much as possible in their food 
because they believe the unfounded 
conclusion that too much salt may 
cause hardening of the arteries 
and high blood pressure. 

“In addition, goitre has come 
to be looked upon as a ‘con- 
quered’ plague. It is the last 
thing a person would suspect 
as being at the basis of his ill- 
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health, when actually it may be 
the most likely cause of a wide 
variety of ambiguous symptoms.” 

Toxic goitre is on the march 
today, and may strike anyone at 
any time, Although it does occur 
at any age, middle age is when it 
shows up most frequently. Women 
are four times more likely to 
contract it than men. 

Treatment of toxic goitre, when 
an existing condition is recognised 
as such by a competent physician, 
is fortunately well established. 

In some instances, surgery is 
the most effective way to cut down 
the over-activity of the thyroid 
gland, and its secretion of toxic 
materials into the body. X-ray 
therapy, the use of a thyroid- 
depressant like the chemical 
thiouracil, and even more recently, 
radioactive iodine produced at the 
nucleonic pile in Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, are additional satis- 
factory tools available. 
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Awaiting the Happy Event 


A LITTLE boy was sitting on the doorstep, while in the house 
behind him children were playing games and eating 


cakes and sweets. 


“ Well, little man,” a passing lady said to him, “ why 
aren’t you inside with the rest taking part in the fun?” 

“T am taking part in it,” he said. “ We’re playing a game 
called marriage and I’m the baby.” 

“ Well, baby, what are you doing out here?” 

“ They told me I can’t come in because I’m not born yet.” 


The Liguorian 


MY one claim to originality among Irishmen is that I have 


never made a speech. 


Novelist GEORGE Moore 


The writer, a distinguished Irishman, addresses 
his English readers frankly and unambiguously. 
He thinks they are a wonderful people, but .. . 


As I See the English 


DR. C. S. ANDREWS 


(Chairman of Céras Iompair Eireann) 


HEN Mr. Macmillan warmly 

congratulated Mr. Boland on 
his election to the presidency of 
the United Nations Assembly and 
referred to him as the represent- 
ative of a country “to which my 
own has so many close ties”, the 
Assembly laughed appreciatively 
at what it regarded as a character- 
istic example of British meiosis. 

And indeed it was an under- 
statement, because it is less than 
forty years since the political break 
with England occurred and for 
generations before that your Par- 
liament was our Parliament, your 
law was our law, and you were 
our rulers; it is very doubtful if 
there has ever been a complete 
break in the psychological chains 
forged through so many years of 
virtual identity. 

We read your papers, high-brow, 
middle-brow, and low-brow. The 
low-brow come in special editions, 
diluted to our tastes and preju- 
dices; they omit the cartoons of 
shillelagh-wielding, long upper- 


lipped, semi-anthropoid Celts, 
which you find so amusing. 

In literature, we read your 
books, although your critical stan- 
dards are not our critical stan- 
dards. The rages of your Wains, 
Osbornes and Amises and other 
“ angries” seem to us contrived, 
synthetic, and petulant. When we 
produce an “ angry”, as occasion 
ally we do, we expect him to be 
spontaneous, witty, and, above all, 
kind. We see your theatre and you 
see ours, and in this respect we 
feel sometimes that we are not 
inferior to you. 

We prefer to do business with 
you because we are satisfied from 
long experience that “ an English- 
man’s word is his bond”, but it 
is only right to say that we no 
longer accept as necessarily true 
the old slogan that “ British is 
best”. Indeed, when we look for 
technical “know-how” we now- 
adays as readily seek it on the Con- 
tinent or in America as from you. 

Your tourists come in welcome 


The Times Publishing Company, Ltd., London, 1961. 
All rights reserved. Reprinted by permission from The Times 
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Opportunity Knocks ? 


Two men sat opposite to each other in the train. Presently 
one produced a notebook and made a sketch of the other. 
After he had completed the drawings, he shut up the note- 
book and returned it to his pocket. The man opposite, 
interested and gratified, leaned forward and said: 
“You are an artist, I believe, sir?” 
“No,” replied the other. “‘ Not exactly an artist—I’m a 


door-knocker designer.” 
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thousands and they are the most 
acceptable of all our visitors 
because they are appreciative, gen- 
erous and undemanding. 

Travel between our countries 
requires no passport and there is 
no language problem. In these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that 
you are not regarded as foreigners, 
nor do we even speak, when going 
to Britain, of “ going abroad ”. 

Indeed, we don’t speak of 
Britain at all. We distinguish 
between England, Scotland, and 
Wales. The Scots, perhaps because 
like us they are Q-Celts, we are 
inclined to regard as kinsmen, and 
of the Welsh, maybe because they 
are P-Celts, we are scarcely con- 
scious. Whenever we speak or 
think of Britain or the British we 
really mean England and the 
English. 

If one of Fred Hoyle’s disem- 
bodied intetligences examined the 
situation which exists between our 
countries, it might well conclude 
that the political division that 
separates us was a humbug and 
that we were, in fact, one people. 
But even disembodied intelligences 
cannot know all that goes on in 
the human heart and unfortunately 
the intimate acquaintance that 


makes your virtues so clear to us 
also enables us clearly to see many 
other facets of the image you 
present to us. An acute historical 
memory is the heritage of all 
small and subject peoples. Our 
memory is unusually acute because 
we are sO small and were subject 
for so long. 

When a citizen of Ireland visits 
Paris, dines with his Ambassador 
in the Rue Rude and meets the 
Chief of Staff and other high 
officers of the Irish Army en route 
to the Congo, he is much less 
likely to be impressed by the 
elegance of his surroundings or 
the quality of the food and wine, 
than by the fact that the circum- 
stances in which he finds himself 
represent thé" fruits of the efforts 
of generations of Irishmen to 
establish independence, and his 
memory will take him back to 
Wolfe Tone, the revolutionary 
hero of 1798, who in weariness and 
patience haunted the bureaux of 
Hoche, Carnot and Bonaparte and 
the salons of the Paris of the 
Directory, seeking French aid to 
help him to establish an Irish 
Republic. It is this memory which 
illuminates so many aspects of the 
English character for us Irish. 
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We believe in your capacity to 
direct foreign affairs, and the skill 
of your diplomacy gives us confi- 
dence that you will succeed in 
keeping the peace, because we 
believe that this is to your interest. 
We know that your international 
relations will be directed to that 
end without passion or illusion. 
You may have adventures like 
Suez, but this we regard as an 
aberration and we know that no 
doctrinaire attitudes will prevent 
you recognising on the one hand 
Peking and Belgrade, and on the 
other Madrid and the Vatican, and 
we can be sure that your people 
will support your Government 
knowing that whatever it does vis- 
a-vis foreigners is done in the best 
interests of the British Empire. (In 
spite of all the evidence to the con- 
trary, it is only since the birth of 
the Republic of India and its asso- 
ciation with the Commonwealth 
that we have accepted the idea 
that the Commonwealth is in fact 
something other than a euphem- 
ism for the Empire). 

This same memory enlightens 
our understanding when we see 
strange words like Eoka and Irgun 
appearing in your newspapers and 
their meaning is quickly revealed 
to us when they are found 
to be organisations composed 
of “gunmen,” “terrorists” and 
“rebels.” We smile when we 
mote your indignant reaction 
to Sharpeville and contrast 
it with your rather watery con- 
demnation of Hola, and we remem- 
ber your stand on the apartheid 


issue at the United Nations. 

On the other hand, the order 
of your going from Ghana and 
Nigeria was so different from the 
spectacle we witnessed in the 
evacuation of the Congo that we 
cannot withhold our admiration, 
although it must be said that we 
have a feeling that the diplomacy 
which we so admire, while arrang- 
ing for the ending of your political 
power, ensured that you did not 
altogether overlook your economic 
interests. 

It would be useless to pretend 
that our admiration for your dip- 
lomatic skills is likely to make us 
forget that, although the impression 
has been fostered by you that the 
Partition of our country is really 
a question between Irishmen, you 
have always maintained that our 
six Northern counties were a 
British interest. We feel that in 
this respect your diplomatic per- 
spicacity is obscured by personal 
ties between your Establishment 
and its counterpart in Belfast. We 
believe that if you wished to end 
Partition you could, and we feel 
deeply that a settlement of it would 
result in not merely a union of 
our interests but in a union of our 
hearts. 

There were only two classes in 
Ireland before we became inde- 
pendent. When you left you took 
with you many of the ruling class ; 
most of those who remained re- 
verted to their castles and their 
foxhunting. Since then we have 
been a classless society. So we look 
on some of your manners and 
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customs as a little strange. 

We find it difficult to compre- 
hend how a people so devoted to 
their Royal Family could counten- 
ance the ungallant behaviour of the 
journalists who hunted the Prin- 
cess Margaret when she visited us 
early this year. We were sincerely 
distressed by their behaviour, not 
so much because she was a Prin- 
cess as because she was a woman 
and a guest. 

However admirable and useful 
your Establishment is to you, and 
we look on it as a great part of 
your strength, we are surprised at 
the tolerance which is extended to 
it in the distribution of offices 
among friends and relatives. We 
are suspicious of nepotism any- 
where. 

Your excessive concern for cats, 
dogs, and horses seems odd to us. 
When, some time ago, your press 


mounted a concerted attack on us 
because some of our horses were 
drowned, we were so astonished by 
its violence that we wondered who 
were the Houyhnhnms and who 
the Yahoos. 

The desire for respectability and 
the pursuit of its symbols appear 
to be the predominant passion of 
every stratum of your society. The 
Archers and the Dales, your pro- 
fessional footballers, and the 
Labour leaders seek squiredoms, 
large cars, the O.B.E. or life peer- 
ages. This status-seeking, although 
we know it to be for you a power- 
ful social cement, is that part of 
your mores which we believe- we 
are most lucky to have escaped. 

We think you, in England, are 
a wonderful people, but we would 
not like to have you back with us 
except as technologists, merchants, 
tourists or friends. 


MR Dootey: One of the strangest things about life is that 
the poor, who need money the most, are the very ones 


that never have it. 


FINLEY PETER DUNNE 


“ HIERE’s a half-crown I borrowed from you five years ago.” 
“Oh, keep it. After all this time it’s not worth while 
changing my opinion of you for just half-a-crown.” 


“ How close was the lightning?” Bill asked during a storm. 
“I don’t know,” said Ffack. “ But my pipe wasn’t lit 


before.” 
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HE HATED THE “ JOXER” ROLE—Two 
items, one by the late F. J. McCormick 
himself and another by Seamus 
O'Farrell, appearing in our June issue 
under “On With The Motley” have 
just been read. The latter item, under 
the heading “Joxer in Person?” 
prompted this letter from Rev. George 
M. Murphy, S.J., Beston College 
High School, Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts : 

“Rev. Terence L. Connolly, S.J., 
who died on March 24th last, was a 
personal friend of F. J. McCormick 
and his wife Eileen Crowe. When the 
Abbey Players were on tour in the 
United States, Father Connolly 
usually managed to renew their friend- 
ship either in Boston or New York 
City. He had great admiration for 
Mr. and Mrs. McCormick, not only 
for their dramatic talents but especi- 
ally on account of their solid Catho- 
licity. Among his many outstanding 


talents, Father Connolly was a 
remarkable conversationalist and 
raconteur. 


“TI recall Father Connolly telling 
me, after he had been to see Funo 
and the Paycock, in which F. J. 
played Joxer so _ remarkably, that 
Mr. McCormick told him in response 
to a compliment: ‘Father, I play 
it, but I hate the character ’. 

“Father Connolly was born of Irish 
parents in North Attleboro, Mass., and 
always kept his Irish ancestry and 
Ireland as a precious inheritance. For 
many years before his death he was 
Librarian of Boston College, Newton, 
Mass. Through his efforts the College 
has the finest and fullest collection of 
the works of Francis Thompson.” 

Thank you, Father Murphy, for 
your revealing letter with its valuable 
footnote to Abbey Theatre history. 


* 


SMILES, THRILLS AND HOPES—Cheer- 
ing note from a reader in Xavier 
Preparatory School, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia: 

“The Irish Digest is a gem of a 


periodical, and in it I get my smiles 
and thrills and hopes about our dear 
Motherland.” 


* 


“ More IRISH FAMILIES ”"—“ Which 
is the commonest Irish surname?” 
asks P. J. O'C., Calgary, Canada. 

That’s an easy one. It’s Murphy— 
there are 55,000 of them in the home- 
land, but probably far more of them 
abroad. The O’Briens come next on 
the list—30,000 of them. 

Then there are the Fitzgeralds 
(13,000), the Clancys and Coffeys 
(4,250 each). 

By the way, this correspondent 
would do well to study More Irish 
Families, by Dr. Edward MacLysaght, 


former Chief Herald of Ireland, 
wherein the foregoing statistics are 
given. 


It supplements his first work, Irish 
Families (published in 1957), and 
indeed, in certain respects is more 
interesting. More Irish Families deals 
with some 1,500 of the fairly common 
Gaelic and Norman surnames omitted 
in the first work. Price 45 shillings, 
it is published by Messrs. O’Gorman, 
Printers, Galway. 


* 


ANTRIM TO PHILADELPHIA—We were 
delighted to hear from one of our 
oldest readers, Mrs. C. Jessica Don- 
nelly (U.S.A.). She will be ninety years 
old in December, and is a graduate 
of Cornell. 

A friend presented her with a copy 
of our September 1960, issue, and she 
found it so “decidedly interesting” 
that she became a subscriber. She 
believes it compares “ most favour- 
ably” with digests published in the 
U.S.A. 

Her grandparents, named Mac- 
Allister, emigrated to Philadelphia 
from County Antrim. The Mac- 
Allisters on the maternal side spoke 
Scots Gaelic. Her ancestral home is 
a short distance from Ballycastle. 

She made three trips to Ireland— 
two by sea, between 1913 and 1915, 
and one by air in 1949. In view of 
her age she has had to cut out travel, 
but she still corresponds with friends 


Twenty years: of hectic Irish life 
graphically presented in. . . 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


Giants of those years are vividly 


portrayed tn their words and actions | 


The Irish Independent says: 
“. . there is incident with excitement 
in abundance . . . it is a story that 
caught the true atmosphere of those 
exciting years. It is a healthy tale 
that will be enjoyed.” 


The Irish News : 
“Mr. Hogan gives us a moving scene 
of the trial of the hero’s brother. . . . 


It is an excellent bit of description, 


altho’ it just misses the target of 
greatness... .” “ 


On the whole it isa 
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| devoted to books and authors 


‘DANCE & DANCERS 


| ballet and classical dancing 


‘FILMS & FILMING 


the world’s best films 


briskly moving story for Irish boys MUSIC & MUSICIANS 


or girls well worthy of a place on our 


book-shelves.” 


The Irish Catholic : 

“Mr. Hogan paints a sharp picture of 
the austere home in Clare, of the 
slums of country and city. Romantic 
love and something else give fire 
where the narrative lags. Camps on 
the Hearthstone recreates the atmos- 
phere of Dublin before and during 
the stirring days of the ‘Rising’.” 


The Irish Press : 
“The great virtue of Patrick Hogan’s 
novel is that it passionately and 


vividly recalls a man’s own memories 


of the days that led to the Great 
Strike of 1913, and that it pays un- 
grudging tribute to the men of 1913 
whose courage did so much to create 
the mental climate that made 
possible 1916 . . . the unpretentious 
narrative has a sincerity that will 
hold most readers.” 


Connaught Telegraph : 
“The characters are superbly drawn.’ 
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in Donegal, Derry, Mayo and Antrim. 
She sends us two anecdotes which 
we hope to publish at a later date. 


* 


PEN-PALS WANTED--Tabbaty Augus- 
tine, P.O. Box 1103, Accra, Ghana, 
W.A., would like to correspond with 
Irish boys and girls. A seventeen-years- 
old student, he is five feet four ins. 
tall, with brownish skin and black 
hair. His interests are: music, danc- 
ing, photography, swimming and 
letter-writing. 

Readers abroad may be interested 
to know that an Irish lad is anxious 
to correspond with as many of them 
as care to write to him. He is Gerard 
Dundon, 7 Sandycove Avenue, West; 
Din Laoghaire, County Dublin. 

Gerard is aged seventeen. His 
hobbies include reading, drawing and 
photography. By the way, he would 
like to hear from Miss Flaga (U.S.A.), 
who appealed for pen-pals in this 
Department last year. 


* 


GEORGE RUSSELL (A2) MEMORIAL FUND 
—This Fund was established to foster 
literature in Ireland as a memorial to 
George Russell (AZ), in gratitude for 
the dedication of his great gifts to 
Ireland. 

Awards are made periodically from 
the Fund in recognition of published 
or unpublished literary work, cTeative 
or scholarly, which, in the opinion of 
the Advisory Committee, is of a high 
standard of merit. Awards may also 
be made for similar work planned 
although not yet completed. 

An Award of £100 is offered for 
the year 1962. Candidates must be of 
Irish birth and ordinarily resident in 
any part of Ireland, and must not 
have attained the age of thirty-five 
years on the rst January, 1962. 

Application Forms (obtainable from 
the Trustee), together with three 
copies of the work or works submitted 
should be forwarded on or before the 
1st December, 1961, to the Trustee 
of the Fund: Bank of Ireland, Trustee 
Department, College Green, Dublin. 


JumPING GEMINI! — Here’s a laugh 
from J.B.C., a San Diego (California) 
reader. He writes: 


“A priest told me of a negro family 
in California which was blessed with 
three sets of twins. The first pair 
were ‘christened’ Pete and Repete, 
and the second Kate and Duplicate. 

“The third set taxed the parents’ 
ingenuity for some considerable time, 
but eventually they found a solution. 
It was: Max and Climax.” 

We're finding it very hard to believe 
that one, J.B.C.! It looks a bit too 
contrived to be true. 


* 


THE OLD GIRL BEAMED—The same 
reader sends us the following anecdote 
from an old (1944) isue of The New 
Yorker: 

Dr. William Hitzig, a police sur- 
geon, owns a place up near Wood- 
stock, and he got the notion that it 
would be nice to have an old police 
horse around for an _ occasional 
Sunday-morning canter. The 
Department gladly gave him a 
mount it was retiring, a nineteen- 
year-old bay mare, who had done 
her honourable and faithful stint on 
city pavements. 

The first week-end after she had 
arrived, he looked in at the barn to 
welcome her and put her at her 
ease. “Well, old girl,” he said 
heartily, reaching out to stroke her 
neck. The old mare gave him a 
bleak, baleful look, and bit him on 
the wrist. Dr. Hitzig retreated to 
the house, attended his wound, 
which was painful, and gamely went 
back to the barn. This time, the 
moment he got through the door, 
the old mare rolled back her lips, 
snorted, gnashed her teeth, and did 
her noisy mightiest to kick her 
stall to pieces. 

The doctor gave up for that week- 
end, but he had a theory. When 
he got back to town, he borrowed 
a tunic and cap from one of his 
police friends, and the following 
week-end he put them on and 
appeared before the mare—with 
complete success. [Turn to page 98] 
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“The old girl beamed at me,” he 
says. “ She thought I was an Irish- 
man.” 

* 


“ THANK YOU ” FROM CAaNADA—Thank 
you, Mrs. C. A. Brown, Vancouver, 
2, B.C., for your colourful card and 
the sentiments you expressed. 

She tells us that The Irish Digest 
keeps her in touch with her home- 
land and fully informed on current 
affairs. And she concludes: 

“I send my heartfelt best wishes 
to all those who help to make The 
Irish Digest the splendid magazine 
it is.” 

* 


CANADIAN ECHO OF WATERLOO — 
Thanks also to the Canadian reader 
who sent us the cutting from the Sud- 
bury Daily Star. We quote from it: 

“The 145th anniversary of Water- 
loo passed ail but unnoticed in this 
part of the world, though many Nova 
Scotia families trace their ancestry 
back to the epic battle between British 
and French forces. 

“Cemeteries at many places alang 
the Nova Scotia coast from Yarmouth 
to Sydney contain the bodies of the 
battle’s survivors who emigrated to 
the New World following the defeat 
of Napoleon on June 18, 1815. 

“They settled in Nova Scotia and 
many families today bear their names: 
Morrison and Love in Sydney ; Davis 
end Doran at Mount Uniacke ; 4 


Farrell, Lacey and Donellan in Liver- 
pool; Slattery and Brannen in Kent- 
all 

ville. 


“ Pugwash was the final resting- 
place for Simon David O’Connor, six- 
foot-four personal bodyguard to the 
Duke of Wellington, commander of 
the British forces.” 

No doubt our readers have duly 
noted the preponderance of [Irish sur- 
names. 

* 


WISDOM OF THE AGES—A _ Boston 
(Mass.) reader, C. O’S., tells us his 
great-grandfather hailed from near 
Lixnaw, County Kerry. 

He adds that some of the latter’s 


IRISH DIGEST 


old sayings and proverbs are still 
remembered in the family. 

“By the way,” he _ concludes, 
“could you let me have a list of pro- 
verbs peculiar to County Kerry?” 

That’s a tough assignment for a 
non-Kerryman! “But on examining our 
records we find we can supply six of 
them. Not many, we agree, but it’s 
a start, and it may prompt readers to 
send in more. Here are the six: 

1—Is maith an dligheaddéir an ciis- 
eadéir (The contentious fellow knows 
the law); 2—Imigheann an tuirse is 
fanann an tairbhe (W eariness goes : 
the gain remains); 3—An régaire is 
caime deineann an bas fear direach de 
(Death straightens the most crooked 
rogue); 4—I ndiaidh a chéile seadh 
déantar na caisleain (One by one are 


castles built); s—Is fearr comhairle 
le ceannach iona combhairle i n-aisce 
(The advice you buy is better than 
that which you get for nothing); 
6—Spéir gan réiltin teinte4én gan 
leanbhai (A hearth without children is 
a sky without stars). 
* 


WeE MUST ASK B.B.—Speaking of Bos- 
ton, a reader resident there writes to 
protest against what he calls the 
“ Stage-Irishman” antics of play- 
wright Brendan Behan, in the States 
and Canada. 

This reader, George Michael 
Murphy, is strongly of the opinion 
that Brendan is a source of embarrass- 
ment to Irish-Americans, and he wishes 
he’d get back to Ireland—and stay 


there. 

On the other hand, other Irish- 
Americans stoutly defend him. So, 
patently, there are two schools of 


opinion concerning him. 

It would appear that there is no 
room for neutralitv: either one is for 
or against him. There are those, of 
course, who distinguish between the 
ebullient man and the talented play- 
wright, and while they may deprecate 
the one they applaud the other. 

What does B.B. himself think of it 
all? We must ask him when he comes 
back. 
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HIGHLIGHTS IN THE AUGUST ISSUE OF 
CHRISTIAN ORDER 


> Inquest on the Spanish Civil War HAMISH FRASER 


Why did the people of Spain fall upon their Church w r 
Western democracies justified in their policy of non-interventior 
25 years since the bloody days of the Spanis Civil War, and 

time two important attempts have been made to review t 

rhes have appeared as Th Spanish Civil War, by Hu 
Spottis e, 42s.), and The Grand Camouflage, by Bu 

& Carter 30s Both books are reviewed t y 

( imunist day served in Spain with 

I Paul Cra S] 


African form for the 


> Christ-Life in Africa FR. GEORGE FORTUNE 8J 


Che baptism of all that is positive and good in local cultures and traditions is 
the missionary task of the Church as she gather ip the fragments from pole t 
and builds them into an ever increasin of Christ’s Mystic r 
Body, It is Christ Incarnate in His European me mbers who went to Africa 
Sut it is Christ Incarnate in what is African who will transform the nations 
of that great continent into ay renee with Hi mself. In two successive 
artiaios, Ty George Fortune SJ « isses, first e theology of this process 


and then the practi 


> The Role of Woman E. L. WAY 


4 Sunday newspaper survey presented us recently with the protests 

i lligent “‘mums’’ who fe iat  d ymesticity is turning them into cabbages 

E. L. Way suggests alter ive meanings to some of the terminology used, 

and asks whether these ladies really thi ink that bringing up childrer 
r for any fool who cares to try it 


nte 


aT 
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> A Problem of Communication MICHAEL KILDARE 


The worrying gap between trade union officials and rank and file members is 
a problem of communication 3y reference to the recent dock 
ndon, Michael Kildare discusses the difficulties experienced by the 


tative who has to convey complex explanations swiftly to large 
f union members, and the urgent need for a high degree of specialised 
n the union official himself in these complex days of industria 


p Soviet Russia: The Facts PAUL CRANE 84 
4. KRUSHCHEV: THE TERROR RETURNS 


Krushchev’s brand of terrorism walks in slippers rather than jack-boots 
aps, but it is terrorism none the less, for allits subtlety. All forms of free 
nterprise, whether in the thought of students, graduates and writers, or in 
any torm of commerce, run the risk of ruin in terms of a man’s career, 
m nment, or death, The horror is not quite the same as that of Stalir 
ay It is every bit as evil 
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